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ALBONI. 


The great contralto soprano has arrived in London, and 
will commence her engagement for the season at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre this night, with Cenerentola, one of her most 
‘striking and exquisite performances. The recent triumphs of 
Alboni at Madrid, and the French capital, will no doubt tend 
to increase her popularity with the London public, who, to a 
certain degree, are ever biassed in their estimation of artists 


s, by the opinions of continental audiences and critics ; although, 


do. them justice, they were not slow in finding out the ex~ 
inary merits of Alboni at the outset. If report be 
Alboni has made wonderful advances as an actress 
'sinee last season. . Until she came to England she depended 
‘almost entirely on her singing for effect, and rarely essayed 
characters that require dramatic power and energy. This 
must be greatly attributed to her playing {contralto parts, 
‘which gerierally demand the smallest amount of histrionic 
capability. Since she has undertaken the impersonation of cha- 
racters pertaining to the soprano register, she has displayed a 
real talent for acting in the higher walks of the drama. This 
has recently been evinced in a very striking manner. by her 
representation of Fides, in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, which the 
French ‘critics universally eulogised as a masterpiece of simple 
pathos andexpression ; and by her Leonora, in Donizetti’s Favo- 
rita, which created the same furore in Madrid as in Paris, 
and elsewhere. Alboni was always charming in the lighter 
parts.of the lyric drama—such as Zerlina in Don Giovanni, 
and Cherubino in the Nozze di Figaro. The effect which 
these, produced cannot have escaped the recollection of the 
visitors to Her Majesty’s Theatre during the last two years. Her 
performance of Maria, in the Figlia del Reggimento, at Ma- 
drid, has created an indescribable sensation ; and more lately, in 
the Corbeille d Oranges, written especially for her by Auber, 
and performed at the Academie Royale, she excited an en- 
thusiasm unparalleled in the French Grand Opera since Du- 
prez first astonished the habitués with his “ut de poitrine.” 
Alboni has not improved in her singing. Perfection can- 


_ not. progress. 


The Corbeille d’ Oranges is in rehearsal, and will be pro- 
duced forthwith. Alboni’s engagement cannot fail to prove 
one of the great points of the current season. She will sing 
in’all her best parts, and renew all her old triumphs. She will 
be received, as usual, by the public, not as a spoiled child, but 
as a deserving favourite. 


~his verdict, but we put it to M. Lecomte, whether he has 





A BELGIAN CRITIC IN LONDON. 


Even Belgium has seni us a Critic. M. Jules Lecomte de 
Camp, the Paris correspondent of L’ Independance, Belge, a 
paper which circulates freely among the ups and downs of 
the metropolis of Brussels, and is read at Tirelemont and 
Verviers, has been in London, to see and report upon the 
Great Exhibition of all Nations. _ 

M. Jules Lecomte de Camp is a critic by nature,,and 
homme d’esprit by profession. The severe taste whick in the 
land of his birth, the ghost of old Flanders, he has imbibed 
with his mother’s milk, has strongly influenced him in his 
views of England aad the English—or, rather, of London 
and the cockneys, since M. Lecomte: has not stirred out-of 
the capital, except to eat white-bait at the “ Trafalgar,” or 
stewed eels at the “ Star and Garter.” It will be guessed at 
once that M. Lecomte, being a Belgian—as much as to say 
an excellent judge of beer—finds everything in London very 
bad, and everybody in London, except himself and his com- 
patriots, very stupid. We are not disposed to quarrel with 


nit been, on the whole, rather hard upon us. We have 
done our best to entertain him, and the other half dozen in 
dividuals who represent the vast plains and upendous hill 
of the boundless and mégnificent country of Belgium; and if 
we have failed, it has not been for lack of good-will. Every 
one has not, like M. Lecomte, the luck to be a native of 
Flanders and speak Wallon. Satisfied with his good fortune, 
the critic of the Independance Belge should have been more 
charitable to those less blessed than himself. It, is a. sad 
thing to know that the inhabitants of Tirlemont must hence-~ 
forth look upon us as barbarians.. It is a. sad thing to feel 
that, throughout the length and breadth, of Belgium, we 
have no longer a name to be proud of. M. Jules Lecomte 
de Camp has utterly extirpated us, in the columns of the 
Independance Belge. The people of the plain, and the 
people of the hill (Belgium may be divided into a hill and a 
plain), must alike regard us with contempt, and laugh . at 
our manners and institutions. In the enclosed acres of that 
favoured land, which may be intituled the pound of, Europe, 
our fame as a nation has withered into a dried stick. M. 
Jules Lecomte has done it. Let any man now take up the 
country of Belgium between his finger and thumb, carefully 
distinguishing the hillocks from the, vales, and, applying the 
strongest microscopic power, he will be. unable to discove' 
a single Fleming, or a single Wallon, whose judgment has 
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not been soured, in our disfavour, by the sarcasms of M. 
Lecomte, Paris correspondent of that very Belgian and in- 
dependent journal, the Independance Belge. 

It is a terrible thing, for a nation as for an individual, 
to be “cut up” in the Independance Belge; and while we 
are suffering from the repeated blows of M. Lecomte’s candour, 
and the keen ixrcisions of his searching irony, let us look about 
us, and make concessions, or we shall have the Manz Herald, 
and the Hong-Kong Express, about our ears, ere we can get 
upon our feet again. We beseech these respected contempo- 
raries of the Independance Belge to spare us, until the wounds 
inflicted by the sharp stylum of M. Lecomte be healed up and 
cicatrised. We count upon their mercy, not to hit us while 
we are down—not to insert fresh weapons into gashes that 
still bleed and fester. 

To quit metaphor—we are really amused with the letters 
of M. Jules Lecomte, apropos of London in 1851, or rather 
apropos of M. Jules Lecomte at London in 1851, a far more 
promising head for a chapter. It was our misfortune, until 
the year of our Lord which is now half way on to its extinc- 
tion, never to have heard of the Independance Belge, or of its 
Paris correspondent. Had we been previously informed that 
such a paper and such acritic were afloat, we should have 
taken precautions. We should have warned parliament that 
M. Jules Lecomte de Camp was coming to London, on pur- 
pose to write about us in the foot columns of the Independance 
Belge. Parliament would, doubtless, have passed a bill to 
lodge and nourish the critic according to his deserts. Lord 
John might have consulted with Her Majesty the Queen, 
about the expediency of offering him apartments at Bucking- 
ham Palace, with a suite of rooms at Windsor Castle, when 
M. Lecomte should feel disposed to snuff the country air. 
This, with the ample fare provided at the Royal table—the 
cates and wines—a pinch of snuff, with Lord Palmerston—a 
cigar, with the Prince—a ride in the park, with the Duke— 
a consultation, with the editor of the Times, as to what colour 
of politics, morals, and humanity it would be advisable to main- 
tain in the leading articles of that respectable journal, in order 
that M. Lecomte might be enabled to speak of it encourag- 
ingly in the Independance Belge—these, and other not less 
prudent attentions, weuld have made the days of the critic 
pass more smoothly, and probably have kept his bile from 
exuding, in the shape of inky diatribes and animadversions too 
fierce to te endured. There was clearly an oversight. M. 
Jules Lecomte | Camp arrived i London, and the fact was 
not noticed at Court, or published in the press. The only 
excuse for such neglect must be pleaded in the unhappy igno- 
rance of the English nation as to the important fact of M. 
Lecomte’s existence. True, a copy of the Independance Belge 
is taken in by M. Delizy, at his reading-rooms in Regent-st. ; 
but, however eager the desire to peruse, learn, and inwardly 
digest the articles of that animated journal, it was impos- 
sible for M. Delizy to accommodate in his salons the entire 
populace of London. Thus it happens that the articles of M. 


Lecomte—brilliant, spiritual, sarcastic, playful, learned, vera- 
cious, comprehensive, and entertaining as they--are—have 
neither been read by any one, nor quoted by any one. Had 
the redacteur en chef of the Independance Belge shown enough 
of Belgian independence to send over, by the Ostend packet, 
half a dozen copies of every paper containing a letter of M. 
Lecomte—a copy for each of the morning papers, one for the 
Musical World, and one for Punch—they would no doubt 
have been swallowed and commented upon according to their 
deserts. This, however, was not undertaken by the redacteur 
en chef, and the consequence was that the articles of M. Le- 
comte remained unread ; while to the probable astonishment of 
the critic, the Great Exhibition of all Nations went on as 
regularly and as merrily, at the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, 
as though M. Jules Lecomte were not. That this was humi- 
liating we allow. M. Lecomte’s fight was against a shadow— 
a sciomachy—and his critical blows fell upon the empty air ; 
his good things went undevoured, and his pleasant strictures 
only served to enliven the pipes and beer of the netters of 
Maiines and Tirlemont, the brewers of Louvain, the gunners 
of Liege, the blacksmiths and coal-heavers of Charleroi, the 
gamblers at Spa, the bathers at Chaudefontaine, and M. Fétis 
and Madame Pleyel at Brussels—where the Belgian “ lions.” 
live, and attempt to do as they do at Paris. 

M. Jules Janin, another critic of note, came to London, as 

well as M. Jules Lecomte, to write about the Great Exhibition. 
He wrote, and described everything in glowing, kindly, and 
enthusiastic terms, like a hearty and well-natured critic as he 
is. Jules Janin came to see, and learn, and enjoy, and help 
in the great fraternization of the nations. He did all he came 
to do, and wrote letters about it in the Journal des Debats, . 
which have been read by Europe with delight, and have 
been translated into every language. True, when J.J. ar- 
rived, all London—literary, artistic,’ noble, rich and poor— 
cried out, “ There is J, J.! he has come to talk about us in his 
own genial and innimitable way ; welcome J. J.! thrice wel- 
come!” This was the feeling of the united community of 
Britain. Thus, J. J. had an advantage over his cotemporary 
of the Independance. The Journal des Debats is seen by 
every one in London, who desires to know what goes on in 
Europe, and what our neighbours say and think of it. The 
Seuilletons of J. J. were universally read, and every one admired 
them, not more for their brilliant style than for their genuine 
feeling of benevolence. Every one spoke of them, and every 
one quoted them. The Times translated whole columns of 
them. Punch “pitched into” them, with kindly buffets— 
buffets that a playful uncle would bestow upon the cheek of 
his little nephew, or niece, of three summers’—rather pats than 
buffets. Punch fenced with with J. J., but, as he fenced, 
there was a large piece of leather on the point of his foil, 
so that it could not hurt. Who, indeed, could bear malice 
against J. J. Whgdoes not love him as he reads him? 

Under these circumstances, we are disposed to forgive M- 

Lecomte de Camp for his fierce attacks in the Independance 
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“ 
were 


Belge. Had: they been read they might have roused ill 
feeling against the pocket-country, which would have looked 
ridiculous—a lion roaring at a gnat. But as no one saw 
them, no one read them; no ill feeling was aroused, and the 
entire’ realm of Great Britain, with all its provinces and 
dependencies, on which the sun sets not, remained in serene 
ignorance of what M. Jules Lecomte de Camp thought, did, 
and wrote about, “ London in 1851” 

Our copy of the Independance Belge (the only one in Eng- 
land—therefore we set a price upon it) was due to the polite- 
ness of M. Jullien, whose life and adventures in Paris and 
London occupy at least one half of the last letter, apropos 
of the Great Exhibition of All Nations—the impurtance of 
which never to be forgotten festival can hardly be over- 
estimated, on reconsideration of the fact that even Belgium 
sent us @ critic.” 








FIDELIO. 
(Continued from Page 418.) 


We'enter upon the second act with feelings in every way 
prepared for the highly dramatic and most impassioned scenes 
that are to follow, by the gradually growing excitement of the 
first act, which is to be considered essentially and particularly 
as a preparation and an introduction to the grand action of the- 
drama. Thisis confined to the one great scene of the prison, 
wherein the only real incident of the whole piece is transacted. 
Florestan, the hero of the opera, has not yet appeared; more 
than this, he has not yet been named ; but still we have been 
so much interested in this character by the many various allu- 
sions to him of Leonore with her devoted and heroic love, of 
Rokko with his severe and unwelcome duty, of Marzelline with 
her natural curiosity, arising from her concern for Fidelio, and 
of Pizzaro with his fiendish hatred, and his fearful delight in 
the expectation of immediate vengeance, that we are ready to 
receive him with the most cordial sympathy. This is the 
long lost husband, so eagerly sought, so earnestly desired, 
and ‘so steadfastly struggled for, by the noble woman whose 
character of patient constancy fulfils all that is most real in the 
highest poetry, all that is most poetical in the loftiest reality. 
This is the wretched captive whose sufferings have touched the 
tenderest sympathies of his warm-hearted though stern-dutied 
jailor, whose food has been from day to day diminished, who 
“ hovers like a shadow ” rather than lives as a man, and whose 
threatened murder is regarded as a kindly relief from his 
seemingly unmitigable misery. This is the mysterious prisoner 
for whom Fidelio evinces such ardent interest, and in whose 
destiny, therefore, at least in so far as regards her lover's, Mar- 
zelline, shows not much less concern. This is the once hated 
rival, now intended victim, against whom to wreak his irre- 
sistible and monstrous vengeance, the all-powerful tyrant looks 
forward with longing inhuman, asit seems superhuman. We 
have been no less familiarised with the horrors of the secret 
dungeon than with the sufferings of its protectless inmate, and 
we cone thus upon the scene as upon the fulfilment of a fore- 
boding that has grown upon our sense from the vagueness of 
— supposition up to the distinctness of the too obvious 
reality, 

From first to last this scene in the prison is most skilfully 
contrived by the dramatist, and its musical treatment is so near 








perfection as to leave it impossible for anything to be wished 
either of addition, or curtailment, or alteration. The Entr’Acte 
that introduces the great air of Florestan—the air itself—the 
accompanied dialogue of Leonore and Rokko, the extraordinary 
duet of the gravedigging, the trio of Leonore, Florestan, and 
Rokko, the tremendous quartet, and the most impassioned of 
all exciting music, the duet of the two recognised lovers, 
each a perfection in itself, gather all additional interest from 
their relationship as parts of a gradually developed whole, 
and complete a series of dramatic effects that have indeed no 
parallel. 

What can surpass the gloomy solemnity of the opening bars 
of this Entr’Acte ?—the poignancy of those two forced notes 
to which the expressive tone of the acute part of the bassoon 
gives such powerful colouring ?—the exquisite pathos of the 
melodic phrase for the violin, oboe, and bassoon, supported by 
the figure for the second violin, the viola, and violoncello, that 
has been vaguely foreshadowed in the first finale, and is so 
effectively mixed up with the subsequent recitative? Let us 
now notice another coincidence with a most prominent feature 
in the opera of Der Freischiitz, occurring in the y mars 
movement of the overture, and subsequently whenever Samiel, 
either in person or by allusion is brought before the minds of 
the audience. The very chords, even the instrumentation is 
the same. There is the tremolo for the string instruments, 
and there are the mysterious notes for the drums, tuned Fi- 
delio to the unusual interval of a diminished fifth—A natural 
E flat ; everything shows the identity of the idea of the two 
composers. Much difference there is between the coincidence 
here, and in two previous situations pointed out as they have 
successively occurred, in which the expression, the phrase, the 
harmony, and even the key are the same ; and such general re- 
semblance of style as have, in some parts of this opera and in 
some of the earlier works of the same master, been traced to the 
general style of Mozart ; these last appear to be what might 
have been the thoughts of Beethoven’s great predecessor, had 
he, instead of his unconscious imitator, by accident expressed 
them; while those are such evident repetitions as even an 
author might not have made in his own works without laying 
himself open to considerable censure. An unexpected enhar- 
monic change to E minor introduces a new beauty in the piercing 
cry of intense anguish that seems to express all that can be felt of 
the word “lonely” in its most desolate, most hapless meaning. 
The iteration of this point, with each time a change of har 
mony, and the response of the violins, that may be supposed 
an echo in the dungeon answering to the voice of despair in its 
own accents, which thus repeated assume a double intensity, 
and piercing to the inmost heart, make one know the extent 
of a feeling that else one had not dared to fathom; these are 
wondrous master-strokes and assist immensely in the powerful 
colouring of the whole scene. The almost imperceptible mo- 
Culation into the key of D flat, depicts most poetically the 
gradual sinking of the overwrought feelings into a state of 
resignation if not of peace, and this the beautiful phrase of 
melody which here ensues fully embodies. Then we have 
again an outbreak of the wildest excitement, expressed in an 
impassioned passage of rapid notes, that conveys the idea of an 
uncontrollable impatience—The agony that will be, against all 
faith, all hope, all religion, all philosophy. This subsides 
again into that other and worst phase of a desperate soul, the 
awful condition of reckless indifference that comes upon us 
when all hope, and all regret are quite benumbed, and the 
heart is as though stunned by the ceaseless violence of its own 
throbbings. This remarkably graphic piece of instrumental 
music, is perhaps to be regurded as a general representation of the 
successive emotions that alternate each other in the heart, and 
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in the mind of the captive, rather than as a pourtrayal of the 
particular train of thoughts and feelings that may be supposed 
immediately to suggest the opening words of Florestan, which 
burst not from a sudden impulse, but are the result of long and 
weary, and fruitless reflection. The Entr’ Acte, if considered 
alone, that is, separately from the sequel, might have the 
appearance of incoherence, of containing an extravagant pro- 
fusion of unconnected ideas, of being, in the original accept- 
ance of the term, a wild fantasia; but it is not complete in 
itself, and, as a matter of musical construction, the recapitula- 
tion of some of the chief phrases in the subsequent recitative 
(which is indeed the continuation and the completion of the 
movement), gives coherence, purpose, consistency, regularity to 
the whole, while the words of the recitative throughout which 
these phrases are interspersed, afford an unmistakeable clue to 
the expression intended in the instrumental prelude that intro- 
duces it. Florestan exclaims in the anguish of his soul, 
“ God! what a gloom is here.’ Then have we that most 
pathetic phrase of melody which touched us so keenly, near 
the commencement of the movement, and which was so appro- 
priately anticipated when Rokko speaks of his reluctance to his 
painful duty in the first finale. “ What awful stillness,” and 
the sensible shudder which, transplanted into the Freischutz, 
contributes so greatly to our feeling of terror, in some of the 
most fearful situations. “ An empty void is all about me, 
—nothing lives besides myself,’—the same musical idea is pro- 
longed. Now a calmer feeling steals upon us, for which we 
are imperceptibly prepared by a most charming enharmonic 
change, into the key of B natural. ‘ O heavy trial!” is 
uttered with resignation, not with bitterness. Then in this 
key of B we have again that beautiful phrase which occurred 
before in D flat, giving so exquisitely the impression of the 
gentle purity of the character of Florestan, of the great sus- 
ceptibility, the boundless capability of love that chiefly com- 
poses it. “ Yet just is the will of heaven!” <A phrase of 
most tender beauty, given now for the first time, introduces 
the words, “ I murmur not ;” then with more energy than has 
yet been called into play, and with firmness that indicates the 
sense of a high, a noble resolve, the recitative closes on the 
words, “‘ The measure of my sorrows stands with thee!” 


In the Adagio, Florestan, musing on his past fortune and 
his present, exclaims, “In the springtime of life is my 
happiness fled. Truth have I boldly dared to utter and fetters 
are my reward. With willing patience I endure each anguish, 
with resignation I shall fulfil my course. One sweet consola- 
tion lies in my heart—I have done my duty!” ‘The calm and 
noble sentiment that this English rendering fails to convey is 
most beautifully embodied in the music. The melody is unim- 
passioned, but of so broad and clear, and earnest and dignified 
a character, so continuous in all respects, and so truly beautiful, 
as to enchain the attention of all hearers, and to excite their 
deepest feeling; added to this, it is so perfectly vocal, that no 
singer of intelligence can deliver it without pleasure to himself 
and without producing a certain effect upon his audience. 


Abstract beauty is unsusceptible of critical analysis, for the 
ideal is ever so closely identical with the indefinite that it ad- 
mits not of particular description, and degenerates into the 
contrived, the mechanical, and artificial from the impulsive, the 
spontaneously natural, whenever it can be dissected and ex- 
plained. Sv it is with this exquisite Adagio, and we can 


therefore only speak in general terms of the continuous excel- 
lency of the whole, and of the softness and roundness of the 
colouring given to it by the employment of the most congenial 
combination of clarionets, bassoons, and horns, in the accompa- 
niment. 


We can particularise only the fine effect as a musical 


relief, and the force as a point of expression of the modulation 
into C flat, on the words, “ Und die Ketten sind mein Lohn.” 
We have only one exception to take against this ‘exquisite 
movement, and this is the somewhat abruptness of its termina- 
tion ; which, to a certain extent, annuls the'impression that 
must surely be made by the one continuots beauty that pre- 
cedes it. Had the penultimate bar of the voice part been ex- 
tended to two bars, the effect of the whole would, we believe, 
be enhanced. 

In the allegro we have an entire change of sentiment. The 
captive in a half-delirious trance imagines gentle murmurs in 
the air—imagines that a light shines over his grave—that an 
angel stands consolingly beside him—that the angel bears the 
form of his wife, his Leonore, who bade him to peace in the 
kingdom of heaven. The manner in which this rhapsody is 
musically rendered is one of the most remarkable examples of 
musical expression the art possesses ; so powerful is its effect, 
and so extremely simple are the means employed to produce it. 
We have an accompaniment of most exciting character that 
scarcely varies throughout ; there is a ceaseless cantabile part 
for the oboe, the streaming character of which and the bright 
clear tone of the instrument imparts an extraordinary effect of 
dreamy unreality to the highly impassioned music.’ The tran- 
sition from A flat to F major that introduces this movement 
(the only modulation, excepting the natural and easy progres 
sion into the key of the dominant and back again, throughout 
the whole), has an effect of surprising brilliancy. The panting, 
restless agitation of the voice-part, and the powerful excitement 
with which it closes make a most impressive and touching ren- 
dering of the words, such as carries the sympathies of the 
hearer so entirely with it as to compensate the singer for ‘the 
great exertion that its competent delivery must always demand 
by reason of the fatiguing strain upon high notes and the rapid 
enunciation it requires. Overexcited by the wild enthu- 
siasm into which his thoughts have raised him, Florestan falls 
exhausted, and the concluding symphony of the song dies 
away gradually into a stilly repose, which conveys to us the 
more contented, if not the more hopeful visions that fill the 
place of the feverish unrest that made our hero seem at 
first so utterly a blank within a blank—the most barren 
spot in a vast desert. 

(To be continued.) 





MR. BRINLEY RICHARD’S MATINEES. 


The second and last concert of the present series took 
place on Wednesday morning, at the New Beethoven Rooms. 
Successful as the first matinée proved, the second was more 
successful in every sense of the word. The Rooms were 
crowded with one of the most brilliant and fashionable au- 
diences we remember to have witnessed. It must not be for- 
gotten that the music selected by Mr. Richards was of a 
classical character, and although unquestionably of a more 
rigid class than the usual music of the aristocratic world, we 
have seldom witnessed such earnest and unabating attention. 
One of the principal features in the Programme was the 
grand Sonata in E minor, for the pianoforte and violin, of 
Steibelt. So rarely has this work been heard in public, that 
we may almost consider it new to the present generation, or 
at least unknown. Interpreted by such artists as Mr. Brinley 
Richards and Ernst, the effect was decided. Seldom have 
we listened with greater pleasure to any similar composition. 
The first movement abounds with melody, exquisitely con- 





trasted by bold and artistic phrasing. The recitative for the 
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violin in the first movement was splendidly’ given by Ernst, 
with all that breadth and depth of tone so peculiar to his style 
of playing. |The second movement in E major contains some 
charming ideas, arranged with great simplicity. The piano- 
forte.and violin seemed to converse together most “lovingly,” 
and we regretted that this movement was not repeated. The 
finale.in E minor is the weakest of the three movements, 
although it contains ample room for displaying the resources 
of each instrument. Mr. Richards repeated his ‘* Moonlight 
Serenade” by desire. It is one of those compositions which 
gain upon the auditor; gracefully written, and melodious, it 
cannot fail to. become popular. The caprice, by the same 
author, is one of his best works. Although published some 
years since, we have never before heard it in public. It is in 
F minor. Its execution demands no ordinary command of 
the instrument. The unexpected modulation to D flat, and 
the return to the original key are very effective, and the 
climax before the finale is characterised by great brilliancy. 

Ernst’s “Elegia” is too well known to require any comment 
from us. We can only add that his performance of this 
admirable composition was the universal theme of admiration. 
Bottesini’s marvellous solo on the contra-basso, and his duet with 
Piatti created as usual an immense sensation. Mendelssohn’s 
lovely duet—the andante in D, was a most acceptable intro- 
duction: we do not know any composition of a similar kind, 
so exquisitely written as this duet for pianoforte and violon- 
cello; adding that the performance by Mr. Brinley Richards 
and Signor Piatti was worthy of such a composition, we think 
we cannot well say more. Miss Catherine Hayes sang with 
infinite expression the “ Ah! mon fils,” and an aria by Frank 
Mori, The latter is well worthy the reputation of the composer, 
who may be justly pleased in having such an interpreter as 
Miss Hayes. Mendelssohn’s lovely duets afforded the most 
sincere pleasure. Seldom have we listened to such perfect 
vocalisation as that of Miss Catherine Hayes and Madame 
Macfarren. High as our esteem of the last named vocalist is, 
we were certainly still more gratified by the artistic way in 
which the voices were blended. The only thing for regret was 
the brevity of their duets. The second solo of Mr. Brinley 
Richards consisted of three compositions of his own ; the first 
a romance called the ‘“ Angel’s Song,” is a very elegant ad- 
dition to the list of those publications which have already 
obtained for the author a well-earned reputation: the second 
composition, or rather arrangement, was new to the public— 
the “ Souvenir de Bellini,” is a most effective illustration of 
the well known air, “A teo cara.” It abounds in brilliant 
and well written phrases, the execution of which would test 
the capabilities of the most intense devotees of the Thalberg 
school. The “ Danish National Air” created a sensation: it is 
a work of great energy and admirably adapted to develope the 
resources of performers. Each of these compositions was 
much admired, and in the hands of the composer obtained a 
well-deserved’ reception. Mr. Frank Mori accompanied the 
various morceaux, vocal, and instrumental with his usual good 
taste and judgment. The success of these matinées must be 
most gratifying to Mr. Brinley Richards, and we only regret 
that he does not afford us another opportunity of hearing his 
performances this season. 

Among the distinguished visitors at the second matinée, 
were the Right Hon. the Ladies Pelham Clinton, the Right 
Hon. the Lady Augusta Seymour, the Right Hon. the Lady 
Sophia Windham, the Right Hon. the Lady Alfred Hervey, 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Beauchamp, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Dungarvon, the Countess. Reventlow, 
the Right Hon. the Lady Robert Grosvenor, the Baroness 
Braye, the Baroness de Rutzen, Lady Moreton, Lady Sidney 





Morgan, Lady Atkinson, Lady Talfourd, Lady Taunton, 
Lady Congreve Whiting, the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Yelverton, 
the Hon. Mrs. W. Chetwynd Talbot, the Hon. Mrs. H, 
Wilbraham, the Hon. Mrs, Wyatt Edghill, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Westmoreland, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beauchamp, His Excellency the Count Reventlow, the Hon. 
J. Fortescue, M.P., Sir Arthur de Capell Broke, Sir Jasper 
Atkinson, Mrs. Milner Gibson, Miss Grosvenor, Miss Con- 
greve, Mrs. Newton Scott, Mrs. W. King, Mrs. Lionel 
Welles, Mrs. T. Page, Miss King, Miss Clara King, Miss 
A, King, Mrs. Fred. Salmon, Mrs. Robert Raikes, the 
Misses Solley, the Misses Banting, Miss H. King, Mrs. 
Horace Twiss, Miss Peddie, Miss Bowling, Mrs. J. 
Pilcher, Miss Pilcher, Mrs. J. Somes, Miss Saxton, Mrs. 
Gilbertson, Miss Bentley, Mrs. Fred. Somes, the Misses 
Gadsden, the Misses Bullock, Miss Rawlinson, Mrs. Ackers, 
Miss Dundas, Miss Clayton, Miss Stanfield, Miss Partridge, 
Miss Cuff, the Misses Macdonnell, Miss Major, Mrs. Stocker, 
Mrs, T. Morris, Mrs. T. Raikes, Miss Raikes, Miss Healy, 
the Misses Talfourd, the Rev. Wyatt Edghill, W. King, Esq., 
Fred. Salmon, Esq., Newton Scott, Esq., Lionel Welles, Esq., 
Robert Raikes, Esq., — Lutwidge, Esq., Fred. Genet, a 
Pryce Major, Esq., Dr. H. Morris, Cockburn Hyde, Esq., W. 
Banting, Esq., Edward Gilbertson, Esq., T. Banting, Esq., 
John Masson, Esq., John Parker, Esq., Henry Leslie, Esq., 
St. Vincent Jervis, Esq., F. Johnson, Esq., G. Bentley, Esq., 
Fred. Somes, Esq., — Somes, Esq., Edward Micklam, Esq., 
Thomas Reed, Esq., George Reeve, Esq., Edward Reeve, Esq., 
George Wilson, Esq., Rev. W. Cazelet, Henry F. Gadsden, 
Esq., Edward Bullock, Esq., — Cuff, Esq,, Eneas Macdon- 
nell, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Major, H. Roberts, Esq., H. Broad- 
wood, Esq., Dr. Burslem, H. Loughnan, Esq., — Stocker, 
Esq., T. Morris, Esq., T. Raikes, Esq., Joseph Somes, Esq., 
Walter Broadwood, Esq. 








CONCERT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The Queen gave a concert on Monday morning in Buck- 
ingham Palace. About 490 invitations, comprising the Royal 
family, the Diplomatic Corps, and foreigners of distinction, 
and a large party of the nobility and gentry, were issued for 
this reception. 

The general company, on their arrival were ushered to the 
Picture Gallery. 

About 10 o’clock Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Albert,‘accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Duke 
of Cambridge, and attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Waiting, were conducted by the Lord Chamberlain to the 
Saloon, which was fitted up as a music-room. The general 
circle of visitors followed the Royal party into the Saloon. 

The concert, the singers in which were selected from ‘the 
two Grand Operas, then commenced. 

The following was the programme :— 


PARTE PRIMA. 


Quartetto, “ Di Pafo il Dio,” Mesdames Castellan e 
Viardot, Signori Gardoni e Herr Formes (Eco e 


Narciso) ... i ant Le: nus «.. Gluck. 
Air, “Della sua pace,” Signor Gardoni (Don Gio- 

vanni) : ada $he ee Ons ... Mozart. 
Trio, ‘Dolce ne’ guai ristoro,” Malle. Cruvelli, : 

Malle. Castellan, e Signor Mario (Faniska) Cherubini. 
Air, “ Du frommes Bild,” HerrFormes (DerMénch) Meyerbeer, 
Duo, “D’unbell’ uso di Turchia,” Signori Lab- 

lache e Tamburini (Turco in Italia) .., .« Rossini. 
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Air, “ Prendi per me sei libero,” Malle. Cruvelli 
(Elisir d’amore) ... re Ss sk te 
Quintetto, “O Dio di pieta,” Mesdames Castellan e 
Viardot, Signori Gardoni, Tamburini, e Lab- 
lache (Il Diluvio) = 3 us at 
PARTE SECONDA. 
Quartetto, ““O Nobile Signora,” Signori Mario, 
Gardoni, Tamburini, e Lablache (Comte Ory) 
Airs Espagnolles, Mde. Viardot. 
Trio, “ Giovinetto Cavalier,” Mdlle. Cruvelli, Mes- 
dames Castellan e Viardot (Il Crociato) ie 
Duo, “Far caizette,” Mde. Castellan e Signor 
Lablache (La Sciocca per Astuzia) ... ae 
Air, Connais-tu la chanson?” Signor Mario (Le 
chant de Mai) .. re aus i o¥s 
Duo, “Ich wolt’ meine lieb,” Mdlle. Cruvelli e 
Mde. Viardot = ‘ip 7 ... Mendelssohn. 
Finale 2de, “Pian pianin in questo seggio,” Mes- 
dames Viardot, Castellan, e Mdlle. Cruvelli, Sig- 
nori Gardoni, Tamburini, Herr Formes, e Sig- 
nor Lablache (Nozzo de Figaro) ses 


Her Majesty most graciously entered into conversation with 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli for nearly a quarter of an hour, and 
appeared in the highest spirits. 

Mr. Costa presided at the pianoforte. 


De Beriot. 


Donizetti. 


Rossini. 


Meyerbeer. 
Mosca. 


Meyerbeer.’ 


Mozart. 





Dramatic Dutelligence. 


St. Jamzs’s TuEeatre.—The first appearance of Malle. 
Rachel in a new character—the first production in London of 
a tragedy which has obtained so considerable a name in Paris 
as Valeria, were events to rouse the curiosity of all the world 
of taste, and Mr. Mitchell’s theatre was accordiz.gly crowded 
on Wednesday night by a brilliant and anxious audience. 
This work, the joint production of Messrs. Maquet and Lacroix, 
is a strong instance of the audacity of invention reached by 
the modern French dramatists. No other class of authors 
would have thought of taking for a subject the ancient scandal 
of Messallina Valeria—would have dared to rip up that foul 
story, and to give it a flimsy new face of calumniated virtue and 
sentimental magnanimity. 

It may be imagined that a picture of the age and court of 
Claudius does not, even when lightened by the most artful of 
devices for whitewashing the character of the Empress, afford 
a wholesome or an edifying spectacle. 

The motives—the actions—the sentiments of the characters 
are low and base. The incidents, through which the foul 
intrigue runs heavily, are exaggerated and inconsistent, the 
dialogue flat and insipid. The following slight sketch contains 
as much of the story of the piece as we shall venture to bestow 
on our readers. The action turns on the rival ambition of 
Valeria and Agrippina, each seeking to establish her own 
sovereignty through her son—on the alternations between 
success and failure, through which the latter, under the direc- 
tion of the freed-man, Pallas, conducts to her own triumph 
and the death of Valeria. The intrigue, whose invention 
gives its peculiar character to the play, affords Rachel the 
opportunity of displaying that wonderful power of contrasted 
impersonation, which, in spite of its faults, has won for it a 
signal success, and makes what the authors seem to have 
thought an honest woman of Messalina. The Empress has the 
misfortune of having a sister strikingly like herself, who, stolen 
in infancy, has become a courtesan of singular habits and 
great fame. This woman, Lycisca, is seized on as an in- 
strument by Agrippina and her satellite, and exhibited to 
Claudius sharing a voluptuous orgie with a dancer. The 








Emperor, touched in his only vulnerable point, signs ‘a 
decree for the divorce and death of Valeria, She summons 
Silius, a young Patrician, with whom she has at the com- 
mencement of the piece established a love affair, and 
having already secured the army, takes advantage of ‘the 
divorce to proclaim him her husband and protector of 
her son, who is declared Emperor in lieu of the deposed 
Claudius. In the moment of success, the friend of 
Silius, deceived by the fatal likeness, denounces the empress 
as the infamous Lycisca. Roman virtue is shocked. All 
fall away from her. Alone she awaits death in the garden 
of Lucullus. But Narcissus, the freed-man on her side, 
pendant of Pallas, arrives in time to untie all the knots of 
error and calumny in which her reputation is involved, and 
with her lover and his friend, her character is set right ; but 
for the world it is too late, for Agrippina and Pallas, as a 
desperate resort, destroy the last evidence of the truth by de- 
capitating the courtesan. Brought to bay by her enemies, 
Valeria slays herself with the sword of Silius, prophesying 
to Agrippina that her son shall be Nero and shall kill his 
mother. This, it may be judged, is sorry stuff, and we turn 
willingly from its demerits of composition to speak only of 
her who can charm us even through this dense medium. 

True genius hallows and elevates whatever it approaches, 
and from this strange mass of mangled history and false sen- 
timent Rachel extracted images of beauty and of truth worthy 
of the noblest poetry. Her portraitures of Valeria and of 
Lycisca are her own. In her hands they assume a life, a 
vigour, and a consistency, with which the authors have failed 
to endow them. Any one who was so fortunate as to witness 
the career of the empress, as represented on Wednesday night 
on the stage, without previously toiling through the tedious 
lines which pursue their sluggish course over the pages of 
Messrs. Maquet and Lacroix, must have gone home with the 
impression, that ah immortal addition had been made to the 
great tragic drama of France. He must have blamed himself 
that he had not already purchased the volume and placed it 
in his library between the works of Corneille and Racine. 
Such will find that the excellence which he admired, and 
knew not how worthily to applaud, was exclusively histrionic, 
and his estimate of the wondrous powers of Rachel will rise 
with the disappointment with which he reads the tragedy of 
Valeria. If any one wish to test the justice of this observation by 
an easy proof, let him (bearing in mind the singular grace and 
fervour of the great tragedian in the seventh scene of the second 
act, between Valeria and Silius) peruse that brief passage in 
the play. He will certainly fail to recognise in the dialogue 
anything of the ease, fluency, and indescribable eloquence with 
which it was spoken. The whole character of the empress, 
as delineated by Rachel, is subject to precisely the same re- 
mark, It lies on the surface of the piece a series of disjointed 
fragments, ill-proportioned and inconsistent each with itself, 
and with all the rest—at the touch of the enchantress, it is 
gathered into a shape of faultless beauty and perfection, 
glowing with varied passions, and harmonised by uniform in-« 
dividuality. Her dignity, her sarcasm, her tenderness—each 
how true to universal nature! yet how finely discriminated 
from similar traits in any other of her creations! They are 
the dignity, the sarcasm, the tenderness of a woman; but in 
no phase of them is the spectator permitted to forget that that 
woman is an empress, and that empress Valeria. The last 
scene of all is portrayed with exquisite truth. The mortal 
agony, how different from that of Adrienne! Not poison, but 
the dagger, is the fatal minister here, and instead of the usual 
stage death, with its studied attitude, we see the greedy in- 





strument drink the life-blood, and then increasing feebleness 
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reading itself over the whole frame, the form changes into 

y, and lies in piteous helplessness before us. 

But the most remarkable feature in the performance, is the 
concurrent personation of Lycisca, a character so different 
from that of Valeria, that the assumption of both, even during 
the same evening, though not in the same piece, would be a 
miracle of histrionic art. We have heard of, and wondered, 
at the versatility of Garrick, who could play Hamlet and Abel 
Drugger on the same night, What would Garrick have said 
had he seen Rachel changing, in the same scene, from Valeria 
to Lycisca, and from Lycisca to Valeria? If the empress was 
a character definite and perfect in its kind, not less so was the 
courtesan. The gay, joyous, and even voluptuous carriage of 
the latter, was sustained with a spirit which afforded the most 
striking contrast to Valeria. And here it were most un- 
just to omit the wonderful skill by which all this was given, 
without the slightest taint of indelicacy. The Bacchanalian 
song was sung with a jovial recklessness which defies all de- 
scription ; and as we listened to the wondrous melody of that 
deep, rich, sympathetic voice, we felt inclined to say with the 
lover in Shakspere— 

“When you sing, I’d have you do 
So ever.” 

The whole play was a new triumph, such as Rachel only 
knows how to achieve. She was recalled at the end of every 
act, and,again at the end of the tragedy. On every occasion 
the applause was enthusiastic, universal, and deafening. 


Haymarket Txeatre.—The opera produced on Monday 
night under the name of Son and Stranger, was composed 
by Mendelssohn, when in London, in the year 1829, about 
the same period at which the second symphony in A major 
was written for the Philharmonic Society. It was first exe- 
cuted at Berlin, on the 25th anniversary of the wedding of 
the father and mother of the great musician, for which 
occasion it was specially dedicated. The performance, which 
was private, took place in the family residence, before a 
select party of friends, relations, and acquaintances. The 
work was never published during the lifetime of Mendelssohn, 
and has only now been given to the world by the pro- 
prietors of the posthumous copyrights, Messrs. Ewer and Co. 

The libretto of the Son and Stranger was written by Mr. 
Klingemann, an intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s. The 
English adaptation is from the pen of Mr. Chorley. The 
story is very slight. The mayor of a certain village, with 
Ursula, his wife, have been deprived of their only son by 
conscription, and have not heard of him for years. When the 
piece opens, the inhabitants of the village celebrate a jubilee 
in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the mayor’s appoint- 
ment. Two strangers arrive—a pedlar and a musician. The 
first, who exults in the name of Kauz, insinuates himself into 
the favour of the mayor. The latter, through some secret com- 
munication, appears to have engaged the interest of Lisbeth, the 
mayor's ward, and the belle of the village. This excites 
the jealousy of Kauz, who, disguised as a watchman, 
dogs the steps of his adversary, at night, and catches 
him serenading Lisbeth. The entrapped serenader makes 
his escape, but soon returns, dressed in the habiliments of 
Martin the real watchman, who, in a state of intoxication, 
had readily ceded his place and duties to Kauz. Finding 


Kauz employed in the very business in which he himself had 
been surprised, the unknown musician collars him, cries out 
** thieves,” and awakes the mayor, who from his bed room win- 
dow recognises Kauz, whom he imagines to be the watchman, 
and orders the other to liberatehim. The following morning, 
the day of the jubilee, Kauz, who has been informed of the 











incident of the mayor's long-lost son, attempts to pass himself 
off as the individual so anxiously desired, but is unmasked by 
the stranger, who himself turns out to be the person in request, 
a fact which he had already disclosed to Lisbeth, to her entire 
satisfaction, since it leads to the revival of an old affection. 
Slight as the materials are, this little piece is by no means des- 
titute of effect. True, the fun of Herr Kauz is not of the 
best, nor is there anything either striking or new in the mag- 
niloquence and affected pedantry of the mayor; but as a 
vehicle for music, it is sufficiently lively and stirring. 

Even in his earliest opera, the Wedding of Camacho, 
Sle aga at the age of fourteen), which was brought out at 

rlin, and almost immediately suppressed by the wish of the 
composer himself, Mendelssohn betrayed evidences of decided 
talent for the theatre. Some five or six years later the Heim- 
kehr (the opera now under consideration) developed that talent 
in a still more remarkable light, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that his early death deprived the world of a very great 
and original dramatic composer whose works would, in all 
probability, have constituted as remarkable an epoch in 
the history of the art as those of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Rossini. Those who are intimately acquainted with the 
compositions of Mendelssohn, great and small, and who have 
recognised in them the dramatic element in such a lar 
variety of forms, will be less astounded than others, only 
partially acquainted with his works, at the simplicity, freshness, 
well sustained gaiety, and genuine humour exhibited in the 
music of the Son and Stranger. 

The opera of such a composer as Mendelssohn, however, 
must not be dismissed with generalities ; and a short account 
of the several pieces of which it is constructed will not prove 
unacceptable. The overture opens with a quiet pastoral 
movement in A major, 6-8 measure, leading to a vigorous 
allegro in the same key, in which are foreshadowed some of 
the main points of a more recent and masterly effort—the 
concert-overture, entitled 4 Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage. 
The characteristics of the overture to the Son and Stranger, 
are transparent clearness and symmetry of outline. The score 
abounds in the most sparkling orchestral effects, among which 
we must especially signalize theintroduction of a countertheme, 
on the violoncello, which interrupts the second subject of the 
allegro, and mixes with it so agreeably, and with such a fine 
feeling of contrast. The coda, as in all Mendelssohn’s 
overtures, is brilliant and exciting. The opera commences 
with a romance, “ There sate in the gray times of old,” for 
the contralto voice, in E minor, an old legend, in which 
Ursula prefigures her sentiments of anxiety for the fate of 
her absent son. This isa plaintive melody of three couplets, 
in the ballad form, the last couplet being gratefully varied by 
a new figure of accompaniment for the orchestra. A duet (in 
G), “ Now here, now there, with laugh and jest,” for soprano 
and contralto (Lisbeth and Ursula) follows. The young girl 
endeavours to chase away the gloom that weighs down the 
spirits of the forlorn mother, and the opposite sentiments of 
the two are developed in the music with exquisite art. 
Without entering into technicalities, we may pronounce this 
duet beautiful, from the first bar to the last.. The next piece, 
asong in G minor, “ How oft the young have wandered,” 
shows Lisbeth falling into the same train of melancholy as 
Ursula. The style is passionate and appropriately different 
from the sentiment of the old woman’s lament. It finishes 
with a phrase for the voice, unaccompanied, on the third of 
the key, which has a peculiar and novel effect of quaintness. 
The song in D, of Kauz, “I ama roamer bold and free,” in 
which the pedlar gives a glowing description of the pleasures 
of a vagabond existence, is as overflowing with animal spirits 
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as any of the airs de caractére of Rossini and Auber, while 
at the same time the distinctive peculiarity of Mendelssohn 
is preserved by means of an instrumental colouring that cannot 
be mistaken for any other master. The melodic phrases, 
however, are so totally unlike Mendelssohn, and present 
so few traces of his ordinary train of thought, that, on 
a first hearing, it is difficult to believe he wrote the air, 
and only the most attentive examination can ‘lead to that 
persuasion. One of the most striking passages is the 
maestoso, in 3-4 measure, near’ the end, in which the 
charlatan sets forth his own merits with a pomposity 
which the music paints to admiration. A song for Hermann, 
the’stranger, in G and B, is remarkable for the very forcible 
manner in which two sentiments are contrasted. It is a 
description of the life of a soldier, who, when all the world 
goes to rest, is compelled to keep watch at the tent—who, 
when the hearth burns brightly at the home of his fathers, — 
and in the midst ofan interview with the girl of his affections, 
is suddenly called to arms. Mendelssohn has expressed this 
most poetically in the music; the interruption of the tranquil 
melody, devoted to the scenes of peace and repose, by the rude 
sound of the trumpet, testifying the opposite phase of the 
soldier’s existence, declares a fine dramatic conception. The 
end, in the major key, suggests the faith of the soldier—who 
cherishes the image of his beloved amid all the vicissitudes of 
his career—in the subtlest spirit of poetry. In the concerted 
morceau that follows, for Lisbeth, Hermann and Kauz—a 
masterly and elaborate piece—Mendelssohn again exhibits 
‘his facility of conveying, simultaneously, in music, the con- 
flicting sentiments of opposing personages. The jealousy and 
rage of Kauz, at observing the intimacy between the two 
young lovers, stands out with striking effect, and contrasts 
admirably with the flowing melody, given alternately and in 
combination, to Lisbeth and Hermann. In length and struc- 
ture, this piece which begins with a flowing terzetto in A, and 
ends with a bustling and vivacious movement in D, first in 
the minor and then in the major key, must rank as the most 
important composition in the work. The terzetto in F, for 
Ursula, Kauz, and the Mayor, besides being flowing, dramatic, 
‘and beautiful, has another notable characterestic. In the 
performance of the Son and Stranger, at the house of Men- 
delssohn’s father, the part of the Mayor was allotted to a 
gentleman who could not sing. To overcome the difficulty, 
Mendelssohn, whose humour was as genial and true as his 
genius, confined the music of this individual to one note. 
All through the terzetto the Mayor's observations are set to 
the bass note F, the monotony of which is relieved, when 
the other voices are silent, by graceful phrases in the orchestra. 
The terzetto concludes with a series of reiterated F’s, in which 
the Mayor, by the words— 
“In vain you would with tales deccive me, 
Hermann is, sure, a general now,” 
expresses his belief in the prosperity and advancement of ‘his 
absent son. There is the true vis comica in this terzetto, of which 
the composer of the Barbiére himself might have been conceited. 
Another thoroughly comic morceau succeeds. Hermann enter- 
tains Lisbeth with a quaint serenade in G minor, “’Tis now 
the hour when spirits rise,” accompanied by a pizzicato of the 
violins, &c.; but before he arrives at the end of each couplet he 
is interrupted by Kauz, who proclaims the hour of the night 
upon certain notes entirely foreign to the key of the serenade, 
enforcing his information with a strange and unmusical sound 
on an instrument which stands substitute for a watchman’s 
horn. After repeated interruptions Hermann goes away in 
disgust and leaves Kauz to sing a serenade of his own and in 
his own key (B flat), “ Hear, ye neighbours, hear me singing” 














—a thoroughly grotesque effusion»! Thisin its:turm is urretted 
by the reappearance of Hermaniy in the Costomesof therreal and 
bona fide'watchman. ‘The duet in! E betweemithe two bivals 
is full of vigour and depicts’ the: contending’ :passions:20f "the 
angry disputants ‘with graphic earnestitess. '‘Thdiintroduetion 
of the mayor, who in spéken !dialoguei commands! the libétation 
of Kauz, has avery excellent effect, and ithe resuniption of the 
duet, elaborated - by’ florid’ passages for “the » violin ‘and*other 
orchestral devices, is accomplished: with incréusing> spirit, aintil 
the climax, when, ithe combatants separating; the whole: dies 
gradually away into stillness.» A charming orehestrabinterlude 
is now ‘supposed to’ represent the’ tranquillity: sf’ night, 
when a fragment of the: opening \midvement ‘of theUovérture 
introduces Lisbeth, who: has’ prévided: herself with! flowersy for 
the jubilee on which the'morning:isiabout 'tovbreak! Phe 
ballad in Aj “ The flowers aré ringing. their bells ‘of gold;*/ in 
which the young: girl ‘apostrophises "her: fragrant treasures; is 
one of the freshést atid sweetest ‘melodies ih the-dpera, andthe 
subsequent chorus in D,:expressing the united congratulations 
of the inhabitants of the mee on the happy” and) auspicious 
day, emulates it in tuneful and unaffected beauty. !!'Five deli- 
cate and masterly’ manner in’ which ' both’ these pieces ‘are 
accompanied cannot’ fail to. be appreciated’ bythe’ attentive 
hearer. The finale in which the imposture of Kaw is exposed, 
and Hermann claims the recognition’ of his parents ‘and’ ‘the 
love of his faithful Lisbeth, is as unambitious as it‘is' dharmitig. 
It commences and concludes in ‘A; the key! of ithe “iovettate 
The introduction ‘consists: of a quartet for (Hermann, Ursula, 
Lisbeth, and Kauz—a souvenir of whose’ first ‘ait'is pleasantly 
introduced—and a chorus‘in fout ‘parts, voiced with'eonstin- 
inate effect, richly ateompanied by’ the orchestra; and bringing 
the whole to a’ close’ with a fldw ‘of genuine”’anas ‘happy 
melody. ! ISfl MOMIW 
Considering its character and pretensions, ‘ Mendelssohii’ has 
written few things more entirely beautiful and engaging! That 
it places beyond all doubt the fact of ‘his genius as‘a‘dtaniatic 
composer, is quite enough to make it interesting to all lovers of 
music, For freedom, spontaneity, and fluency of counterpoint, 
it does not yield even to the operas’ of Mozart—-with which, 
however, it must not be compared, since its brevity a tnham- 
bitious proportions place it out of the pale of “laryer dnd inore 
comprehensive dramatic essays. Nevertheless, ‘a ‘more’ com- 
plete and highly finished work of its length has,’ perhaps, ‘néver 
been written ; and if Mendelssohn’ was able to ‘do so well for 
the momentary amusement of a private circle, ‘it i not wnrea- 
sonable to suppose, that, had he lived 'to carry oiit ‘his plains, he 
would have equalled the greatest composers for the’ lyri¢ stage. 
The execution did not do justice to Mendelssohn’s music : 
considering the means of: the establishment, it was ‘however, 
respectable. The opera was produced ‘at the suggestion of 
Mr. A. Mellon, the musical director. The overture ‘was'tole- 
rably well played. The choruses went satisfactorily. Both 
chorus and band should be doubled in number and quadrupled 
in efficiency. Miss Pyne, Miss L.,.Pyne, Messrs. Donald King 
and Weiss used their best efforts. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Weiss (Lisbeth and Kauz) were familiar with the musi¢; ‘and 
sang their airs and concerted pieces’ with’ ‘correctriess!''' Miss 
Louisa Pyne gave the music as it is in the’ score, “atid did wot 
alter a single passage. Miss Pyne,’ who made het’ first’ap- 
pearance on the stage, and Mr. Donald King Wweré” iineqial 
to the parts of Ursula and Hermann, ‘whith ‘are of essential 
importance to the ensemble: Mr. Lambert was quité at ‘liome 
in the Mayor and in’ the terzetto im F managed’ td" give" the 
single notes accorded. to him’ with’ wndeviating ‘@pplomb. ‘As 
far as acting was concerned ‘the’ most ‘legitimate ‘performatitie 
was that of Mr. Brindal as the drunken Watchihat,  “Never- 
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hotheless;: we never ‘remiémber:a# miusical piece to have gone off 
bowith::médrélceclat.\eoThé: applause: whsincessant; and hearty, 
zlond there dvas-anvevident:desiré: to ‘encoreeverything. | The 
ofprésencenof realogehius must always; be felt, even through the 
vomistiofiineficiént performance ; anda much’ inferior ‘company 
nofeethat atithé disposition. of: Mr.» Webster would have been 
)dingufficient:to shidé:the: beauties with which the opera of the 
1:9 Sentand Stranger|is crowded: We linilvits ‘production at the 
(i:-ddaynnayket,:and its: genial! and’ unanimous ‘reception by the 
-oppublic} yas) events: of the: ‘highest significance. With better 
/himeansiof:execistion ‘its: effeets would of course be much greater ; 
}but; taken asiit is, it wilbamply»repay a visit to the theatre. 
ot PADELPHI++“ Pant Pry” is baving a new run here in the 
roabsenee lof! Mde: »Geléste ; Mr. Wright performing the immor- 
offal Paukcwith } bis usual :pungent’ extravagance of ‘humour. 
otMisé, Ellen! Chaplin,» who plays-the heroine, has little to do 
2i but «what Nature has done for her,—that is, to look extremely 
oipretty and lady-like.»:‘The:Phoebe of Miss’ Woolgar is unques- 
»:kiomablyone of) her: most: charming ‘impersonations. She is 
> theivery qhintessence of 2 sharp-witted, saucy, meddling abigail. 
-| We woiild once mare‘caiition her, however, against a tendency 
yt0 ovet-acting in! parts of this sort, by which she injures some 
of her best points, : The burst: of laughter which follows her 
(claim. to the. anonymous letter addressed to “The loveliest of 
then, sex,'ids-elicited: by the perfect coolness. and nonchalance 
with. whigh) she; puts’ forth her impudent pretensions. ‘This 
highly, popular artiste will’ take her benefit next Wednesday, 
~When she, will apppear as Sophia in Holeroft’s comedy of “The 
Raed, to Ruin,” a part! very happily chosen for the display of 
the mingled simplicity:.and humour. in which she'excels. As 
» shis, isthe only, opportunity that. this lady’s engagement at the 
Adelphi, will' give. her of appearing in legitimate comedy, for 
which her talents so well fit her, we trust that the public will 
,respand toithe call by giving the fair artiste a bumper. 
jo OnxMer,-+ The popularity of the French drama in London 
not.enly,.supplies us with constant novelty, but has lately given 
\ Occasion 'to., some friendly competition between the French and 
) English artistes... Mrs; Charles Kean has “tried a fall” with 
_JRachel-—and with 'some success too—in Dumas’s translated play 
SfoThe Duke's, Wager,” and we have had Mrs. Stirling in « Adri- 
yenne|,,Lecouvreur,” ‘although here all comparison with the 
‘French actress would be impolitic, the part’ of Adrienne not 
, coming within the range of characters in which we have been 
accustomed to; look for. first-rate excellence in Mrs. Stirling. 
As our readers are already familiar with this lady's performance, 
we will say merely, that; as is usual with the English actresses, 
the colloquial;and domestic touches were given with the most 
truth and effect, thie closing scene evincing considerable power. 
Her,appearance and demeanour in the first scene were the 
"very; epitome of social. dignity and ease, and her dress the 
superlative of classical grace and appropriateness. 
din&l gfitn 


-_—— 
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yA oo’ “HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
|, On, Saturday her.Majesty visited this theatre in state, and 
commanded ,Thalberg’s new opera, Florinda ; or, the Moors in 
\Sip@in, |, which. was|the second performance. | The royal box 
-presented,a most magnificent and striking appearance. The 
‘two, large boxes on'either side that of her Majesty were taken 
(to, form one grand section, and were decorated with hangings 
f grimson and gold, and blue and silver, which were bril- 
aaa effectively contrasted. The Queen’s box constituting 
the centre, one jof the three, was brought forward some feet 
into, the. pit, and made to form acurve. The interior was 


hungywith. white satin and gold, and decorated’ with wreaths 





of various flowers. The ceiling was curiously fashioned with 
fluted silk and cloth of gold, while wreaths of roses and ca- 
mellias, suspended from the extremities, were joined in the 
centre by a golden Cupid. The anti-chamber was beautifully 


fitted up, and brilliantly lighted by transparent lamps. The 
sides of the grand private entrance were festooned with blue 
and searlet hangings of cachmere cloth, and vases of flowers 
of the rarest kind were arranged on either side, and emitted 
a refreshing and delicious perfume. In front of the grand 
state box, two beef-eaters were stationed on a platform 
erected for the purpose, in full uniform, as customary on such 
occasions. 

Her Majesty was superbly attired and jewelled. Indeed, 
she appeared one blaze of diamonds, and never looked hand- 
somer, or seemed in better spirits. Prince Albert was dressed 
in Field Marshal’s uniform. 

Precisely at eight o’clock, her Majesty entered the box, and 
came forward without an instant’s delay to the front. The 
whole house rose to receive her, and a heartier burst of ap- 
plause than that which immediately followed we never heard 
inside a theatre. Her Majesty bowed most graciously to every 
part of the house. The curtain being drawn up, discovered 
the whole company on the stage, and the National Anthem 
was sung, Mr. Sims Reeves taking the first verse, and Ma- 
demoiselle Sophie Cruvelli the last, a quartet of voices accom- 
plishing the intermediate verse. The last verse was encored 
with acelamations which we did not consider loyally polite, 
seeing it kept her Majesty standing so long. But loyalty, like 
love, is sometimes blind, and must be pardoned for acts of in- 
considerateness. 

The National Anthem was repeated at the end of the 
opera, with the same enthusiasm, and her Majesty retired 
amid the most uproarious demonstrations of loyalty and 
liking. 

On Monday an extra night was given for the purpose of in- 
troducing the celebrated twenty-eight Spanish dancers, who 
lately created so great a sensation in Paris, at the Gymnase. 
The patrons of the choregraphic art all assembled ; neverthe- 
less, the entertainment, which gave nothing but dancing all 
night, was found in the end something too monotonous. The 
dancers themselves obtained an unequivocal success, creating a 
Surore in almost every pas. With one or two exceptions, the 
principal merit ef the Spanish dancers consists in their 
ensemble, which for precision, novelty, and picturesqueness of 
effect, we have never seen surpassed, if, indeed, equalled. The 
most surprising and complicated evolutions are performed with 
a certainty quite extraordinary, while each artist seems to 
possess an individual and isolated interest in the scene, which 
is never lost sight of. Then, again, how wonderful is their 
castanet playing—as perfect as if it were accomplished by 
machinery! To be sure there is too much of it, and after 
two or three hours, the incessant clatter of ivory, however ad- 
mirably in time, is apt to become fatiguing. ! 

The performance was divided into four scenes or acts, indi- 
cative, we imagine, of Spanish mountain life in festival season. 
Groups of peasants assemble, and go through sundry national 
dances, und this is enlivened by some dramatic action, the pur- 
port of which we could not make out: es, expla- 
natory of the various scenes, should have been distributed in 
the theatre, which would have helped'greatly to advance the 
interest of the entertainment. 

The premiere danseuse is La Senora Dona Petra Camara ; 
she is exceedingly handsome, with a Moorish cast of features, 
and 








“Large, dark eyes that flash om yowa volley,” 
and a person altogether highly interesting. She is very 
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young, her years, apparently, not numbering twenty. With 
regard to her dancing, it is somewhat difficult to describe, 
being entirely of a special kind. There are no tours de force, 
properly so called, no points ala Rosati,no Gazelle boundings 
@ la Carlotta, no iron-footed poses a la Amalia Ferraris, no 
piroueites a la Marie Taglioni—in short, there seems no art, 
no effort, no intention. Every pas appears as though it were 
spontaneous, every movement improvised. What the Senora 
can do we have no means of estimating, for what she accom- 
plishes is evidently within her means, so natural, easy, and 
unforced is every thing she does. Nevertheless, some of her 
pas are quite enough to stamp her as a danseuse of the first 
class, as one who has immense command of physical resources, 
who possesses inimitable grace, and whose every effort is obvi- 
ously regulated by a superior mind. 

The Spanish dances are nearly all of the Bolero, Gitana, or 
Cachuca character. They are variously named in the bills, 
but, we believe, they will be found referrible to that class of 
danses characteristiques. The performances are exceedingly 
well worth going to see, and, from their novelty, the perfec- 
tion of their ensemble, and the beauty and special attainments 
of the prima donna—if we may so call the first dancer—to say 
nothing of the stellas minores, who are by no means devoid of 
personal allurements and attainments, cannot fail to prove at- 
tractive fora time. Mr. Lumley possesses the most perfect 
and attractive corps de ballet in the world, but, as the twenty- 
eight Spanish dancers cannot possibly interfere with them, 
seeing that their accomplishments are totally distinct and spe- 
cial, we do not consider he has been unwise in engaging them 
for a limited number of performances. 

After each act, all the dancers were recalled and received with 
hearty applause, and Dona Petra Camara created a perfect 
Juror in all her pas. Nothing could be more genuine and un- 
equivocal than the success of the Spanish dancers. 

On Tuesday, Florinda was repeated for the third time, 
and with La Sylphide attracted a numerous audience. 
Cruvelli distinguished herself more than on the two former 
occasions by her admirable singing and acting, and Sims 
Reeves, Calzolari, and Lablache did all in their power to sus- 
tain the reputation of the opera. The applause, however, was 
not extravagant. 

Masaniello and the L’ Isle des Amours constituted an extra 
night on Wednesday. In addition, Paul Jullien, the boy- 
violinist, whose name has already appeared in this journal, 
performed a fantasia and obtained a most rapturous success. We 
shall not term little Paul Jullien “a prodigy ”—there is some- 
thing suggestive of ephemeral success in the word—but we 
may pronounce him a most wonderful player for his years, and, 
irrespective of his years, an admirable violinist. Paul Jullien 
is only ten years of age, and he has already mastered many of 
the greatest difficulties of his instrument. His intonation is 
faultless, and would shame that of many players of high pre- 
tension. His tone possesses an extreme delicacy, and a round- 
ness so tinely adapted to cantabile playing. His touch is firm 
and crisp, and his manner that of a practised performer. His 
execution is remarkably true and finished, and altogether his 
playing is satisfactory to an astonishing degree. It may be too 
much to assert, that he has already enrolled himself among 
the first violinists, but most assuredly he is not far from the 
first rank, and 0 forth plenteous promise of being one of 
the most accomplished violinists of his time. The applause 
was uproarious from beginning to end, and at the close he was 
received with a perfect furor of applause, the whole of the 
orchestra joining lustily in the demonstration. 

The Nozze di fe was revived on Thursday for Signor 
Puzzi's benefit. The cast was good—it was as follows :—= 








Countess — Mdme. Fiorentini; Susanna—Mdme. Sontag ; 
Cherubino—Malle. Cruvelli ; Count—Coletti ; Figaro—Fer- 
ranti; Basilio—Mercuriali; Bartolo—Lablache. In addition, 
Carlotta Grisi danced a favourite pas between the acts ; and 
Les Trois Graces, the popular ballet divertissement, was resus 
citated for Rosati, Ferraris, and Marie Taglioni. This was 
a “long Thursday” in reality, and a “ good Thursday”) to 
boot, since it attracted one of the most crowded audiences of 
the season. 

The opera was on the whole well given, although we must 
confess we have been more impressed by the performance. 
Cruvelli’s Cherubino was the great feature of the cast, and, as 
far as the acting went, we certainly never saw the Page before. 
The animation, life, buoyancy, and espieglierie infused into the 
part was inimitable, and not a scene passed without some novel 
and striking point being made, which showed the artist’s dra- 
matic intelligence in a most unmistakeable light, and went, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, to prove that Cruvelli 
is as great a comic as she isa tragic singer. Cruvelli’s singing 
was also admirable, and would have been as unexceptionable 
as her acting, if she refrained from certain alterations in the 
«Voi che sapete,” to alter a note of which we cannot help 
deeming an act somewhat reprehensible, and moreover impolitic, 
as the song requires no addition whatsoever, so satisfactorily 
demonstrated by Alboni when she played Cherubino. Inde- 
pendent of this, Cruvelli sang the “ Voi che Sapete™ magnifi- 
cently, and created a furor, which terminated in an encore. 
The first song of the page, ‘‘ Non so piu Cosa,” although sung 
as finely, and acted with indescribable tact and animal spirits, 
did not tell so well. Perhaps it was taken a little too fast 

The music of the Countess is extremely well suited to 
Madame Fiorentini. The plaintive “ Porgi amor,” and that 
tenderest and most affecting of laments for past happiness, 
« Dove sono,” were charmingly given, and produced a marked 
sensation. The favorite duet “Sul’aria’ was sung to perfec- 
tion by Mesdames Sontag and Fiorentini. 

Sontag was never more irreproachable. With the exception 
of a cadence out of place in the “ Crudel perche” duet, we 
have not a fault to find with this accomplished vocalist who is 
never more at home than in German music. 

Ferranti’s voice has not weight or depth enough for Figaro. 
No one on the present stage can do rigid justice to Mozart's 
Ex-barber but Formes. Ferranti acted capitally, and sang 
meritoriously, but his voice did not tell, and Figaro’s music 
should tell. 

Lablache was as glorious as ever in Bartolo, and the “ Ven- 
detta” song as grandly given. Coletti was impressive as the 
Count, and sang with vigour. Count Almaviva, however, 
does not belong to the repertoire of this gentleman, 

All the artists were recalled at the end and received with 
great favour. 

Between the acts Carlotta Grisi, who was engaged expressly 
for the occasion, danced one of her most enchanting pas, and 
was received with acclamations, and applauded throughout 
with enthusiasm. The return of Carlotta to the scene of so 
many of her glories, was an event in the evening not to be 
overlooked. 

Les Trois Graces is a very pretty divertissement, and served 
to exhibit Mr. Lumley’s three Graces—Rosati, Amalia Fer- 
raris, and Marie ‘Taglioni—under the most amiable and fasci- 
nating phases. Nor should the fair and elegant Coryphées, 
who, like spirits of light, hover round the Graces, be 
omitted from our notice. They served in no small 
degree to add to the beauty and lustre of the scene. Talking 
of the Graces, we have a hint for M. Paul a Let him 
compose a divertissement on the subject of « Venus attired by 
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theGraces.”' The Graces are already at his hand. Who but 
Carlotta Grisi could realise the Venus. 

“Last ‘night—a grand extra night—the performances consisted 
of the Spanish Dancers, Fidelio, two solos by Sivori, and Les 
Trois Graces. We have only to record our admiration of 
everything. 

'To-night the glorious Alboni appears in Cenerentola, and 
will once’ again take London by storm. The whole opera 
world will rush to hear Alboni. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Roberto il Diavolo attracted a crowded audience on Satur- 
day, andthe performance was thoroughly good, ‘if we except 
the choruses occasionally, and the dances in the incantation 
scene, which might have been considerably better. The ap- 
plause and recalls were liberal, and the principal artists sang 
and acted with more than usual zeal and effect. Although 
Roberto is’ not one of Tamberlik’s greatest efforts, inasmuch 
as the part does not admit of any extraordinary display, 
vocal or histrionic, it exhibits the powerful voice and ener- 
getic style of the admirable tenor to singular advantage in 
several instances, Bertram, on the other hand, is one of 
Formes’ very best parts, and brings out in the fullest light 
his capabilities as actor and singer. A better Rambaldo than 
stg could hardly be desired. 

he revival of the Puritani (first time for two years) on 
Tuesday, introduced Ronconi in Tamburini’s part, Riccardo, 
Tamburini assuming Giorgio, Lablache’s original part. The 
selection was not a happy one for the great little barytone, 
who requires a character with more metal in it than may be 
found in the compromising lover of Elvira, to set off his pecu- 
liar talents and powers to advantage. 

Ronconi obtained a most flattering reception, and gave the 
popular romanza, “Ah! per sempre,” with artistic feeling 
and skill, and made several points which were loudly ap- 
plauded. But for various reasons, the impression he created 
in Riccardo was not particular. The music is too low, and 
the character too much wanting in dramatic points, to befit an 
artist who dependsjfor most of his effects on displays of passion 
under its most salient and striking phases. Two years since, 
Ronconi was announced for the part of Giorgio, Tamburini re- 
serving his original character, Riccardo ; but, for some unex- 
plained reason, Ronconi did dot appear, and Tamburini un- 
dertook the part of Giorgio at a moment’s notice, Tagliafico 
appearing as Riccardo, a part which he had previously sustained 
at the Jtaliens, in Paris. Had this distribution been observed 
on Tuesday—Tamburini for Riccardo, and Ronconi for Gior- 
gio—we have reason to think there would have been a double 
gain. Tamburini, who always exhibits the accomplished 
artist, was excellent in the elder Puritan ; but we missed him 
in Sir Richard, a part which, in every respect, he has made 
entirely his own. 

Mario was not quite up to the mark in Arturo. Occa- 
sionally he sang with the utmost sweetness and power, al- 
ways with inimitable taste and expression ; but his voice 
not yet’ freed itself from the fell grasp of the influenza, aS 
were glad, however, to find Mario singing in an opera which 
cannot injure his organ, and would pray him, as he regards 
the preservation of one of the most divine voices that ever 
gratified human ear, to forego French operas until such time 
as he shall have been reinstated in his full powers. 

Grisi was the queen of the opera. She sang now delight- 


fully, now touchingly, and now maguificently, and created 








a profound sensation in the mad scene, in the second act, and 
the scena “Qui la voca,” which she executed better than we 
have heard her for many years. The famous polacca, “ Son 
vergine vezzosa,” if it did not exhibit all the ease and fluency 
of the old time, was an admirable instance of brilliant and 
graceful singing. Grisi, in short, was all but Grisi in her 
best days, and in her own line she still remains the “ incom< 
parable.” 

Bellini’s “Puritani has seen its last days. The inimitable 
quartet, for whom it was especially written, and who sang and 
acted in it to absolute perfection, are no longer available in 
its representation—and if they were, they are not what they 
have been. One has retired from the stage for ever; the 
others have been sundered. Grrisi alone retains her original 
character. The days of the Puritani have passed away with 
the separation of Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. 
The opera on Tuesday produced little or no effect compared 
with that of former times. Butone encore, and that by no means 
unqualified, was awarded. The favourite quartet, “A te O 
Cara,” could hardly have escaped a repetition under any cir~ 
cumstances. 

The Queen’s state-visit took place on Thursday night, 
and presented a very splendid and animated scene. The 
preparations for Her Majesty’s reception were magnificent. 
The royal box occupied a large space in the centre of the grand 
tier, and was surmounted by a richly ornamented canopy 
which reached to the height of the second circle. The Queen 
and Prince Albert, with a numerous suite, entered the box 
precisely at eight o'clock. ‘ God save the Queen” was sung ; 
and Her Majesty was received with demonstrations of en- 
thusiastic loyalty, which she acknowledged with her usual 
Som of demeanour. Similar marks of enthusiasm attended 

er Majesty’s departure at the end of the performance. 

The piece commanded was J] Flauto Magico, the Italian 
version of Mozart’s Zauberflote. This opera, in its Italian 
dress, had not been performed here for more than thirty years, 
and was but slightly known to the public by means of an 
English adaptation brought out some ten or a dozen years ago 
at Drury-lane, and a few very lame performances by one or 
two of the German companies who have visited London. Its 
present revival, therefore, excited no ordinary interest. 

The Zauberflite is remarkable for containing some of the 
most elaborate and some of the lightest musiz of Mozart. Of 
the former we may cite the overture, which as an example of 
free counterpoint cannot be surpassed, and the chorale for the 
two armed men, in C minor, with a skilfully-wrought fugal 
accompaniment in the orchestra ; of the latter, we need only 
refer to the first song of the birdcatcher, to the duet between 
him and Pamina, and indeed to all the pieces in which Papa- 
geno is concerned. There is also not a little music which 
possesses neither the exquisite melodious beauty that charae- 
terises this latter class, nor the scientific gravity that distin- 
guishes the former—such are the march with flute solo while 
Pamina and Tamino pass through the several ordeals of fire 
and water, and the flute solo near the commencement of the first 
finale; these may be called trifling, and give one the idea 
of the author's contempt for the absurdity of the dramatic situ- 
ations he had to illustrate. The libretto affords but small scope 
for dramatic effect—where any opportunity for the exercise of 
his great dramatic power presented itself, Mozart availed him- 
self in that masterly manner which has so often proved the 
unfathomable greatness of his resources. A powerful example 
of this is the introduction when Tamino is struggling with the 
serpent, and the monster is slain by the three attendants on the 
Queen of Night. In the style of impassioned declamatory 
music, Mozart, the greatest master of this branch of the art, 
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has never surpassed the adagio of the first aria of the Queen of 
Night, the song of Pamina, and the opening of the second 
finale, namely the quartet of Pamina and the three boys of the 
Temple. Mozart’s remarkable power of imparting difference 
of character to the music of his different personages is remark- 
ably shown in this opera—nothing, for example, can be more 
distinct from each other than the solemn purity of the music 
of the priests, and the playful lightness of the music of Papa- 
geno. Notice again how differently has the composer treated 
Tamino and the Queen of Night, Pamina and the Moor. The 
many trios of the three attendants of the Queen are essentially 
different in character from those of the boys of the temple. 

The overture needs no comment, yet one cannot let pass an 
opportunity of offering one word of homage to the greatness of 
its author, which it so powerfully manifests. There exists not 
(even in the last movement of the so called Jupiter symphony, 
that wonderful example of this style of writing) a more perfect 
example of florid fugue, and there is not in music a work in 
which the skill of the musician is so completely masked under 
the beauty of his ideas. So incessant is the melodious flow of 
this most elaborate allegro, that those are charmed with it who 
are indifferent to the profound contrapuntal contrivance which 
forms its chief characteristic. The only point that appears to 
illustrate the subject is the short adagio in the middle consisting 
of the three chords of B flat thrice repeated. The instru- 
mentation is most masterly and most modern—in especial may 
be noticed the fine effects produced by trombones in the intro- ' 
ductory movement. The sparing manner in which these in- 
struments are employed throughout the opera is worthy of 
remark ; as in Don Giovanni, Mozart has recourse to them not 
for noise, nor even for power, but for the sake of giving pecu- 
liar colouring to the music of peculiar characters. In this 
earlier opera, Mozart uses the trombones only for the music of 
the ghost, although with less good taste than bad effect, it is 
the custom for them to play in the overture and other parts of 
the opera ; in the Zauberflote they are employed for the music 
of the priests only (besides in the overture), which has in 
consequence a different effect to any of the other music in the 
opera. 

Of the introduction we have already spoken as a fine piece 
of dramatic writing. The opening movement is a thrilling 
embodiment of the anguish of terror. The simple but startling 
modulation that introduces the three attendants of the Queen 
of Night has a noble effect. The charming distribution of the 
three ladies’ voices in this and all the pieces for these charac- 
ters, as the other choir of three ladies, is equally individual and 
beautiful. 

The little song of Papageno, “Gente é qui!’ uccellatore,” 
is one of the most capital tunes ever written; it is and will 
always be a popular favourite all over the world. It has the 
peculiarity (at least Frederick Schneider, the theorist and com- 
poser, thinks it worth while to point it out as such) of modu- 
lating into the keys of the dominant and subdominant, though 
the voice-part has no note foreign to the original tonic. 

i» The most beautiful air of Tamino, “O cara immagine ” 
needs but to be named to call up recollections of pleasure in the 
mind of every frequenter of our best concerts. It is a most 
glowing expression of passionate transport full of strong re- 
lief but making one unbroken continuity. The most beautiful 
interrupted cadence near the close of the chief melody with 
the piercing effect of the acute notes of the bassoon can only 
be imitated to be repeated. On the other hand, the panting, 
anxious, rapturous feeling conveyed by a passage later in the 
song, where the wind instruments accompany a passage of the 
violins coming always on the unaccented notes of the measure, 





has suggested many a point in later composers, we may speak 





of Spohr in particular, where the same happy orchestral dis- 
tribution has been differently applied. |... 
The recitative and aria of the Queen, “ 


Outs 


of beauties. The passionate character of Tamino| an the 
pleasantry of the birdcatcher are well distinguished all 
through. The last andante is another, of those ‘ world- 
received natural melodies that must last so long as, time en- 
dures. 

The little trio « Colomba mei venite qua” is a pretty trifle, 
chiefly to be noticed for containing the anticipation of one 'of 
the most popular melodies Mozart (who has written nielodies 
more popular than anybody) ever wrote, the melody known 
as “ Away with melancholy ” which is given entire late in the 
opera. ; 

The duettino “La dove prende amor risetto” is as Well 
known as the first of May, and no less fresh and springy and 
pretty and ever welcome. Re 

The finale of the first act is for Mozart, who has. in Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, and Cosi fun Tutte produced, such masterpieces 
of this class of composition, certainly a, weak effort. In ‘the 
opening movement, where the trio for the three boys is ac m 
panied by the muted trumpets, the effect is very ethereal. 
Later, when Papageno sets Minostatos and. his attendant slaves 
dancing to the sound of his magic bells, we have entire the now 
household melody, “ Away with melancholy” to the Words 
« O cara Armonia” the effect of which is irresistible on’ the 
audience as on the enchanted negroes. The preponderance ’of 
recitative, the absence of passion, and the paucity of action in 
the rest of the finale renders it to a certain extent dull if, not 
wholly uninteresting, and the echo duet between the pan a 
of the birdcatcher and the magic flute of the prince, borders 
very closely on the ridiculous. tA wy." 

The march of priests that opens the second act is very ,s0- 
lemn and impressive—still and passionless as the lives of the 
conservators of the Egyptian mysteries were supposed ‘to be, 
if, as the stage experience of Auber’s grand opera indicates, 
they were not. The three times protracted cadencé at. the 
conclusion is very grand and simple. _ We have then the three 
repeated chords that make so prominent a feature in the over- 
ture, which are supposed to be played by the priests 0 their 
horns. (Strange things did the Egyptian pmiests.) This is 
said to be (we are not of the initiated) a masonic symbol,’ and 
this proves first, that freemasonry is supposed, to haye pr Vhiled 
in the temple of Isis; second, that Mogart was a freemason, 
of which there is the further evidence of his haying Written 
an ode for a Masonic lodge immediately before he was seized 
with his last illness) We have now the grave arid utiful 
song with chorus of Sarastro “ Possenti Numi’ in which" the 
very original treatment of the trombones, has an eflect of 'pro- 
digious beauty. a 

The short duet of the two priests, in which, they admdnish 
their disciples against the fascinations of woman, is simple and 
cold, but not otherwise noticeable. lias cite 

The quintet for the same characters as in the first act, Where 
the three ladies of the Queen, of Night tempt the two postu- 
lants to break the law of silence that has been. imposed ‘ti n 
them, is natural and melodious, but not conspicuous for’ ati of 


dismissed on their adventurous mission, is one wo ti he 














 sublimity. 


~ Pamina_ to which we have already 
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the _ beautiful points ‘that ‘are ‘in ‘the other quintet so | tinuity and connection that so eminently characterises 
Abundant, ° : Mozart's great finales. | Let us consider then the several por- 
red bbe, Song of Menostatos is full of character, and another of | tions as distinct from each other, not as a whole, to the making 


: all powerful melodies that seizes the ear at once never to 
uit.i¢ again. A particular effort is made throughout this by 
the, omission from the scoré—or only sparing employment—of 
the double basses, and the incessant iteration of semiquavers 
throughout the accompaniment. 
ms The grand aria of the Queen “Gli angui d’inferno” fully 
makes. ip tas the weakness of the last allegro in the first song 
of this character... The Queen offers her daughter a dagger 
‘with which she requires her to assassinate the high priest, and 
alla upon, the Gods to punish her in case of her failure. The 
Ay ul. grandeur of a mother’s curse is magnificently conveyed 
in this fine conception, and we are in this instance more than 
reconciled to the almost unnatural effect of the excessively high 
notes of the voice-part,—we forget that it is unnatural, and, 
_ $0, applied, we feel it to be supernatural, that such a power, 
‘when only such a power could possibly express what this 
pte purports, should be employed to this noble effect. ‘The 
thrice repeated exclamation, “ hort!” when she appeals to the 
;gods of vengeance (which is very inefficiently and ineffectively 
;,xendered in the Italian version) is superbly conceived. This 
may be esteemed one of the most successful pieces in the 
whole work, and cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
The air of Sarastro “‘ Qui Sdegno” is another of the many 
,yaoyements..in this opera, that are familiar to everybody. 


_ Beautiful as it is however in ‘a concert-room, it loses half its 


effect by being deprived of all’ its purport, when separated 
_ from, the situation, in which it occurs, and here its calm and 
broad, and peaceful effect, is the nearest possible approach to 
uch a representation of the greatness of peace 
_ereates the reverent awe that it is intended to describe, and 
,, proves for the time of its performance the meek magnanimity 
of the human soul in the consciousness of all who hear it. 
A most lovely little jem is the terzetto for the three boys, 
when they for the second time meet Tamino and Papageno. 


It /i3, all that can be conceived of exquisite prettiness and 


graceful simplicity. 
« Ah’ lo so, piti non m’avanza, 


” 


the passionate lament of 
alluded, is worthy of 
Mozart’s best moments, (and what have all these moments pro- 
duced ?) is worthy of the adagio of the Queen’s air in the 
same key (G minor), is worthy of the symphony in G minor; 
of the string-quintet in G minor ; the key in which especially 
this true musician of the passions seemed to revel, whenever he 
meant most of intensc passionate expression. 

The chorus of priests and the trio of Pamina, Tamino and 
Sarastro are smooth and placid, but not remarkable for any 


;, particularly striking beauty. 


.., dhe-charmingly pretty song of Papageno, with the accom- 
animent of his magic bells “ Colomba or Tortorella,” is 
another of the many regularly rhythmical tunes in this opera, 


;, othat taught us to declare while cataloguing them, that it con- 


‘tains more melody than any work in existence. As in the 
song of, Rokko in Fidelio, we feel not in this that the 
change from 2-4 to 6-8 measure breaks up the unity of the 


;, fect. P 
... The last finale is full of beauties, and contains no single 


>, o@seepting only the flute so 


movement gen naar its very extraordinary length), 
‘0 


already cited, that has not its 


_,, particular attraction. The action is however so entirely with- 
out unity, it is so broken and divided, and the music accord- 
ingly so often ¢omes to full closes, and recommences with such 
change of character as is an interruption rather than a relief 
to the general effect, that it is entirely wanting in the con- 


at = 


of which we cannot feel them to be in any respect combined, 
and we shall find in them endless matter for admiration, 
though we cannot place the entire finale among those great 
works in which Mozart himself is his own only rival. The 
beautiful trio for the three boys with which it opens, and the 
passionate music of Pamina when she comes into dialogue with 
them, forms one exquisite morceau. The elaborate movement 
with the chorale has nothing to do with the preceding, but 
has enough in itself to awaken and to satisfy the most power- 
ful interest. The duet of Pamina and the Prince has little to 
touch us ; then comes that foolish march, and then the chorus 
of triumph which is again of small importance, so that this 
scene of the finale loses its character after the first movement. 
The long scene of Papageno, his meeting with the three boys, 
his invocation of Papagena and their irresistibly comic duet, 
form another extensive section of the finale which is equal in 
its way to anything in the whcle work. The next movement 
in C minor, with the Queen and her attendants and Monos- 
tatos, is another movement of marked character abounding in 
interesting features. Then comes Sorastro and the priests, and 
the gravity and the explanation, and the moral, and, finally, 
a cheerful brilliant tuneful movement that finishes the opera 
and sends everyone home with a happy recollection. 

Grisi, Mario, Ronconi, Formes, Stigelli, were included in 
the cast ; and the small part of Papagena had no less a re- 
presentative than Madame Viardot. Madlle. Zerr, whose 
extraordinary performance of the great bravura air of the 
“ Queen of Night” at several concerts during the season had 
attracted much notice, was engaged expressly for that part. 
The choruses and orchestral accompaniments were magnifi- 
cently performed, and the spectacle was splendid and beautiful. 
The audience were frequently roused by the charms of the 
music to vehement expressions of delight, but it was evident 
that no sustained interest was excited by the performance, 
which, as it went on, moved more and more heavily. In short, 
the Flauto Magico is a proof that the finest music in exis- 
tence is insufficient to support an insipid drama; and this 
music must continue, as it has done for half a century, to be 
enjoyed in the concert room and the chamber, not on the 
stage. 








Reviews of Aiusic. 


“ Granp Fantasia,” ror THE Pranororte.— Henrich WERNER. 

Charles Jefferys. 

This fantasia is quite remarkable as a specimen of precocious 
talent. The facility, part-writing, and imitation it displays would 
sce: to augur much more profound knowledge of the art than could 
possibly be attained at so early an age. The most striking part of 
the fantasia is the second movement of the introduction, 
quasi allegretto, in C minor, and the allegretto con moto, in B flat, 
which follows it, a really clever and elaborate piece of writing, a la 
fuga, against which no reproach can be made but that so frequently 
attaching to fugal compositions, 2 confusion of keys, and a certain 
prevalent dryness. The last part of the fantasia, an az varié, in 
E flat, the theme of which, a la marcia, has already been fore- 
shadowed in the fugato alluded to, is principally to be noted for 
the ingenuity and brilliancy of the variations. Altogether, however, 
the piece is highly creditable to its young composer, who, if he 
keeps the promise here held out, cannot fail to become an ornament 
to his profession. 

“'Taey Murmur a Worp or Farrewetr.” The Poetry by C. 

H.R, The Music by Epwarp Howetts. Cramer, Beale, and 








Co. 
This ballad ie sweet and tuneful. Not its least remarkable 
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characteristic is its extreme simplicity. A. child could sing it, 
and a child could play it. It is essentially a zimmer-lied. It is in 
E flat—an unadulterated ballad—and can be sung by a contralto, 
or a mezzo-soprano, with equal effect. We recommend it strongly 
to Miss Messent, Miss Bassano, Miss Eyles, and, in short, to any 
of our popular vocalists who are in want of something plaintive and 
touching, without being difficult, and addressing itself to that 
class of auditors who would pay unwilling attention to an aria of 
Mozart or Handel. The words are pretty and unaffected. 


“Tue Crystat Fountain Porka.”—Composed by JuLLien.— 
Jullien and Co. 

This dance tune has already obtained a great popularity, and 
has been introduced at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, with emi- 
nent success, by the composer. The theme is quaint and melo- 
dious, and is carried out with unfailing spontaneity to the end. 
But what we most particularly admire is the imagination and inge- 
nuity shown in the imitation of the tremulous sound of the fall- 
ing waters, and the transparency, as it would seem, of the crystal 
sparkling in the light, and reflecting the prismatic colours in innu- 
merable tints and hues, How Jullien has effected this is a mystery 
beyond our fathoming. But that he has effected it may be ascer- 
tained any night in the week, Saturday excepted—provided it be 
played on that night—by a visit to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
when the hearers, as it were, seem to fancy themselves within the 
precincts of the Crystal Fountain. Each night the Crystal Polka 
excites the audience to enthusiasm. A capital bit in the trio for 
the cornet-a-pistons, inimitably played by Keenig, helps to increase 
its popularity. ‘To all lovers of dance music Jullien’s last polka 
must prove welcome. 

Hanpex's “ Josuua,” anp HanpeEt’s “ Sonomon,” IN VOCAL SCORE 
—(Nos. 119 to 124 of Monthly Series).—-Arranged by Vincent 
Novetto.—J. A. Novello. 

The success attending the hand-edition of the oratorios of Han- 
del and others, in vocal score, has been well merited. ‘The utility 
of the publication is unquestionable, and by the able manner in 
which the orchestral accompaniments have been compressed, for 
organ or piano, by Mr. Vincent Novello, one of our most compe- 
tent musicians, we need not reiterate our opinion. Not the smallest 
advantage in this hand-edition of the great oratorios is its cheap- 
ness, which places it within reach of every one. No one should 
attend a concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society, or of the London 
Sacred Harmonic Society, without his copy of the work in progress 
of performance, which Mr. Novello has made so easy, and shown 
it to be so advisable, to possess. 

Joshua and Solomon, now issuing, are among the most remark- 
able cf Handel’s works. This, however, is not the place to speak 
ofthem. It is enough to call attention to the fact, that Mr 
Novello’s publication goes on steadily and prosperously. 


No. 2 oF Six Procressive Piecks ror THE PranorortTE.— 

Dedicated to his pupils by Witt1am Sparx. R. Addison. 

The first of this set of pieces—“ A Romanza ”—if we be not 
mistaken, we have already noticed in terms of eulogy. The pre- 
sent number contains a graceful, smooth, and cleverly written 
rondo in G, which Mr. Spark modestly entitles ‘‘ Rondo Grazioso 
a la Dussek,” although it is entirely and unconditionally Mr. 
Spark’s own property. The theme is flowing and pretty, and the 
passages afford excellent practice for the pupils. We recommend 
it without hesitation to our readers. 








PBrovinctal. 


Mancuester.—On Friday evening last, a new organ, built b 
J. and W. Holt, of Bradford, Yorkshire, for Christ Church, Heat 
Field, was opened by Dr. Gauntlett, who found assistance in 
other portions of a musical performance, from the choir of the 
Cathedral, with Miss Shaw as the leading soprano. Among the 
performances we noticed the “ Andante” from the “ Pastorale ” of 
Beethoven; “Anthem No. 4,” by Dr. Gauntlett, and the grand 
chorus, * Worthy is the Lamb.” The singing of “ I know that my 


Redeemer liveth,” by Miss Shaw presented further proof of the 


SLICE, eae! 
application, under judicious tuition, to give her a place. 
Mendelssohn’s quartet from Elijah, “Cast thy burthen,” gave so 
much satisfaction as to gain an encore. The admission was/free, 
but a collection took place in the course of the evening, 





Miscellaneous. 


Miss Kare Loper’s Matinen Musicare.—Miss Kate Loder, 
whose very great merit as a pianist has been for a long: time gene- 
rally acknowledged, gave a morning concert on Saturday, at the 
New Beethoven Rooms, at which she appeared most advantageously 
in the new character of a composer, in its most ambitious and pre- 
tensive light. The important work she submitted on this occasion 
to her audience was a violin quartet in E minor, which derived great 
advantage from the masterly performance of Ernst, with Mr.J. Day, 
Mr. Dando, and Mr. Hancock for coadjutors. This work evinces 
a judicious study of the best masters. We thought the first move- 
ment the most successful portion of the quartet. It is no mean 
merit to attempt a composition of this high character. It is no 
matter of wonder, however, that, in her lighter efforts, the fair mu- 
sician should have been more entirely at home. Toa recitative and 
air sung by Miss Hill, a charming little romance sung by Miss 
Dolby, and two melodies for the pianoforte executed by herself, we 
accord our unqualified praise, as being each excellent in its respec- 
tive style. Miss Loder has been rarely heard so effectively upon 
her instrument as on this occasion. ; She played with Messrs, Day 
and Hancock Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, with all the feeling 
for the author that a player of such talent might be expected to 
display ; in a fantasia of Schulloff she evinced equal command of a 
widely different style. We have only further space to mention 
Miss Catherine Hayes’s exquisite singing of the pathetic ballad 
“The Lonely one,” Miss Dolby’s clever delivery of a highly interest- 
ing song of Mr, F. Mori, and Madame Macfarren’s' much admired 
rendering of asong from the Sleeper Awakened, Herr Reichart, Mr. 
Frank Bodda, Mr. Williams and his sister, Miss M. Williams, were 
among the other vocal performers. Mr, W. C. Macfarren officiated 
as conductor. Tie room was crowded by an elegant and fashion- 
able audience. 

Mpuxz. E, Garcta anp M. F. Demoncn’s. Concert.—: 
Maile. E. Garcia called her patrons and friends together, conjointly 
with M. Demunck, to an enteriainment at the Hanover Rooms, 
on the 26th ult. The vocalists who rendered their assistance were 
Madame Sainville, Herr Pischek, and Signor Montelli.. The instru- 
mentalists consisted of M. Lavigne (oboe), M. Magnus (pianoforte), 
and M. Deichmann (violin). Mdlle. Garcia’s execution of the 
“Nel cor piu,” with variations by Vaccaj, a favourite display of 
Madame Persiani, was rendered with skill and considerable effect. 
Madame Sainville, in a duet with Signor Montelli, and in an 
aria from Torquato Tasso, acquitted herself with much dexterity, 
and Signor Montelli was applauded in “Largo al factotum,” 
Herr Pischek was encored in the popular song of Proch, 
“The Alpine Horn.” We remember having heard this sung 
with Mr. Jarrett’s horn accompaniment, a very desirable one 
too. The German vocalist returned the compliment by giving 
“The Standard Bearer,” a song now too hackneyed to afford mach 
gratification. M. Magnus played a piece of his own composition 
with no small effect. He also gave Schulhoff’s adaptation of the 
everlasting “ Carnaval.” M. Lavigne narrowly escaped an encore for 
his masterly performance on the oboe, and M. Deichmann, a ver. 
rising player, was highly successful iu a violin solo, M. Demunc 
performed a solo on the violoncello with much taste, and displayed 
a good round tone, which was heard to great advantage, not only’ 
in bis solo, but in a trio by M. Schimon, a clever somiponry in 


which the composer took the piano part. ol. 
REUNION pgs ARTS.- On Sunday last, this Society gave its 10th: 
soiree at the Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Ann-st. Haydn's 


quartet (opera 81), was ably executed by MM. Goffrie, Steiuber- 
ger, and the two brothers Herren Lutzens, , Madame Verdavainne 
played Bertini’s Norma on the piano and a fantasia on the guitar, 
with remarkable energy and taste, and was deservedly applauded. 
Madame Lemaire and Mdlle. Johannsen were the vocalists, and 
acquitted themselyes yery creditably. Mr. Chatterton (harp) and’ 





yocal qualities of this young lady,— who wants nothing but earnest 
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Mr. Steinberger and ajuvenile performer, Mons. Rancheraye 
(violins), elicited well deserved plaudits, The rooms were 
crowded. 

Sienor Ancero Bartetioni’s Concert.—This Concert pos- 
sessed a feature more common than desirable, viz. a total absence 
of anything like order set down in the Programme, and consequently 
there was much confusion pervading the minds of the audience, 
more particularly as the singers were not all well known, and it 
was extremely difficult to know whether Miss such-a-one was ra- 
vishing our ears with soft melody, or Signora something else was 
the sweet songstress, and soon.—The most important feature for 
those who paid one guinea for a reserved seat was the appearance 
of Signor ‘I'amberlik’s name, which, however, was all that did 
appear, for the Signor remained away. Bottesini’s, nevertheless, 
double bass sang as magically, and spoke as eloquently as usual ; 
and Briccialdi’s flute discoursed most satisfactory music; (by the 
way the Signor’s slow movements upon that instrument are clever 
inthe extreme) ; and Signor Bartelloni himself played well on the 
violin. He wants a little more variety with the bow, a little more 
certanity of intonation. One fine feature of the Signor's Pro- 
gramme was its reasonable length, for which he is entitled to com- 
mendation, H. L, 

BzetHoven Quartat Socrety.—The eighth and last meeting of 
the present series took place on Wednesday night. It was for the 
benefit of M. Rousselot, the director, and the audience was the 
fullest of the season. Being an extra night ‘the programme was 
miscellaneous, and only one of Beethoven’s quartets was played— 
that in C major (No. 9), dedicated to Prince Razumowsky—exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot. The other 
quartet was Mozart’s, in E flat, performed by Messrs. Cooper, 
Ernst, Hill, and Rousselot. A quintet, the composition of M. 
Rousselot (No. 3, in D), with Ernst for the first violin, and Botte- 
sini for the contrabasso, excited considerable attention. It is a 
very artistic work, and the perfect manner in which it was rendered 
brought out every point to advantage. M. Rousselot is thoroughly 
acquainted with the qualities and capabilities of instruments, and 
has displayed his knowledge to eminent purpose in this quintet, 
the obligato solos and the ensembles being equally well written and 
effective. The performance was unanimously applauded. A new 
duet for violin and contrabasso, composed and executed by Signors 
Sivori and Bottesini, made a great sensation. It was rather a duo- 
solo than a duet, each instrument being provided with an alternate 
succession of bravura passages of the most brilliant character. 
Beethoven's pianoforte trio in C minor, exceedingly well given by 
Mdlle. Coulon, Sig. Sivori, and M. Rousselot, completed the number 
of full pieces, Malle. Coulon, though one of the youngest, is one of 
the most promising of our resident pianists. The programme was 
varied by songs of Mendelssohn and Rousselot, charmingly sung 
by Miss Dolby, and much applauded. M. Rousselot deserves 
credit for the spirited manner in which he has conducted the affairs of 
the Beethoven Quartet Society through the present (the 8th) season. 

Mr. Distin anv ais Sons will leave town on the 2nd of August, 
for Jersey and Guernsey, Southampton, Isle of Wight, Weymouth, 
Limeridges, Sidmouth, Exeter, Teignmouth, Plymouth, down to 
Truro, Penzance, up by way of Bristol, and return to London 
about the middle of October. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
A SusBscriBER.—Beethoven was not blind as well as deaf. 











Avbertisements. 


DR. HENRY WYLDE, 


[THE following SELECTION OF MUSIC, by Dr. Henry 

Wrupr, will be performed at the Grand Concert, at Willis’s Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’s, on Monday evening, July 14th :—A Sacred Work, for full orches- 
tra and chorus; Pianoforte Concerto in F minor; Overture in E major ; Andante 
and Scherzo, from a symphony; Scena and Duet, from an opera, The orchestra and 
chorus will consist of upwards of 100 performers, The chorus selected from the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Vocalists, &c.—Mrs. Sims Reeve, Mr. and Mrs, Durrand, 
and Herr Stigelli; Pianoforte, M. Billet. Leader, Mr. Willy. 





MEYERBEER’S SONGS, 


ENGLISH Version, Edited by FRANK ROMER, are now 
pag yr by.Campbell, Ransford, and Co,, British and Foreign Musical Pre- 
n Library, 56, New Bond Street. ; 








HELLER’S STUDIES. 


P. 16—“ THE ART OF PHRASING.” Twenty-four Studies, 
in all the major and minor keys; in Three Books, each 6s. 
“They teach style and execution together, through the fascinating medium of 
music, at once simple, expressive, and beautiful.” 


HELLER’S SECOND SET OF STUDIES. 
Op. 45—Twenty-five Studies, introductory to the “ Art of Phrasing,” and as a 
Preparative to the Studies and Works of the Modern Composers; in Two Books, 


each 63, 
HELLER’S THIRD SET OF STUDIES. 
Op. 46—Thirty “ Etudes Mélodiques et Progressives;” in Three Books, each 6s, 
HELLER’S FOURTH SET OF STUDIES. 
Op. 47--Twenty-five ‘* Etudes pour former au Rhythme et 41’ expression ;” in 
Three Books, each 5s. 
Catalogues of Stephen Heller's Works to be had of his Publishers, Wessel and 
Co., 229, Regent-street. 


MESSRS. COCKS’ NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


[HE TONY-WALZER. By Labitzky.—Her Majesty’s State 

Balls.—The following beautiful Compositions were performed by Mr. Boosé’s 
Band on the above occasion, and were evidently fully appreciated:—Labitzky’s 
Morning Star and Tony Waltzes, also the Leipzig Galop—Strauss’s Swallow Waltzes 
and Kathinka Polka—and Musard’s Champagne Quadrilles. Price 2s and 3s each.— 
N.B. The above Dances were also performed by the Brothers Labitzky and their 
celebrated Band, at Cambricge House, on the 6th instant. 


[THE GREAT GLOBE QUADRILLES. By Stephen Glover, 
Piano, 3s, Duets, 4s. Also, by the same distinguished Author, Mamma’s 
Quadrille, Papa’s ditto, Svlos, each, 3s; Duets, each, 4s.—Mamma’s Galop, 2s; 
Papa’s Pol . —Osborne’s Quadrille, 3s ; Duet, 4s.—The Six Palace Band Marches, 
each, 2s.—Royal Hyde Park March, 3s.—Home March, 3s,—Alpine March, 2s 6d.— 
Prince Arthur's March, 3s.—The Retreat March, 2s, and Fantasia on Airs of All 
Nations, 4s. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S latest PIANOFORTE PIECES.— 

Students of the piano‘orte will find in the following works of the above distinguish - 

ed author an unusual degree of merit, suited alike for the saloon and the practice rcom, 

viz:—Chant du Chasseur, 2s; L‘Adieu du Soldat, 2s; Chant du Berceau, 2s; 

Arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Chant d’Amour, 2s; ditto Parting Song, 2s; ditto 
Chant de Féte, 2s. 


| ep nor POPULAR BALLADS, (Author of “Trab, Trab”) 

Words by Wm. Ball and R. Lincoln Cocks:—'* The Guardian Angel,” 2s; 
“Off, Off, Away,” 2s; ‘‘Sweet May,” 2s; ‘‘ Boatman’s Song,” 2s; ‘‘Come Sweet 
Maid,” 2s; ‘ Where’er a Cot,” 2s; ‘In Vain I Court,” 2s: **O! My Love’s Like’ 
(duet), 3s; ‘‘ Two Birds Flew” (duet), 3s; ‘* Why so Timid?” 2s; “ Slumber Song,’ 
2s; Jetty Treffz’s much admired “‘ Trab, Trib,” with an illustrated title, 28; ‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” 3s; ‘ Off, and Away,” 2s; and “The Tear,”2s. 


EW PIANO MUSIC, by Brinley Richards.—“ The Vision,” 
“The Angel’s Song,’’ each 2s; '*The Sturm Marsh Galop,” “ Poor Mary 
Anne,” ‘the Ash Grove,” and ‘The Rising of the Lark,” each 3s. 


OCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY FOR JULY IS NOW 
READY, Price 2d; stamped, 3d. 


MESSRS. COCKS’S VERY SUPERIOR PIANOFORTES, 22 

GUINEAS and upwards. The “ Musical World,” referring to the inferior 
kind of pianos offered for sale, says—‘‘ Not that the instruments of Messrs, Cocks 
are dear—on the contrary, they are as cheap as the valueless instruments just men~ 
tioned, but they have the advantage of being firmly and compactly made, of the best 
(and the best seasoned) materials, and of keeping well in tune for any length of 
time.” —N.B.. May be had, gratis, and postage free, descriptive lists with drawings, 
and the best method of keeping pianus in tuue. 

An ERARD’S elegant double-action HARP, cost 120 guineas, nearly equal to new, 
price only 60 guineas, with packing-case and leather cover complete ; a single-action 
Harp, by the same maker, price 15 guineas. 

London: 6, New Burlington-Street. Publishers to Her Most Excellent Majesty the 
Queen. 

N.B. Now ready, gratis, and postage free, part 1X of Messrs, Robert Cocks and Co’s 
Catalogue of their latest publications. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


HoLLoway's OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 

than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his . He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was persuaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it may appear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the ills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men of fifty. N.B.—The truth of this omens eee can 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. eb. 20th, 1850. 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases :— 








Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
Flies ings Skin-diseases 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London ; and by all re- 
spectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6b., 116 228., and 33,each There is a very conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 

N, B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. ALBONT. 
T is respectfully announced that this evening, SATURDAY, 
July 12, will be presented Rossini’s celebrated Opera, 
. LA CENERENTOLA. 


Angelina (under the name of Cinderella) Malle. ALBONT. 
(Her first appearance.) 


Thisbe ove ove ose ove Mdiie. GRIMALDI. 

Clorinda ove eos ooo oon Maile, FELLER, 

Don Ramiro ... a0 ie ote Signor CALZOLARI, 

Dindini eos oes ove eee Signor FERRANTI. 

Aledoro on ae mr Signor ¥, LABLACHE. 
AND 


Don Magnifico - Signor LABLACHE. 
Between the acts of the opera, a new Grand Pas “(composed by M. poner by 
Malle, Carolina Rosati, Mdlles, Rosa, Esper, Julien, and Lamoreux. ‘Io conclude 
with the admired divertissement, entitled 


LES GRACES 

Introducing the celebrated Pas de Trois. Euphrosyne, Malle. Carolina Rosati, 
Thalia, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni; Eglaia, Mdilce. Amalia Ferraris. Assisted by Mdlles. 
Kohlenburg, Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Soto, Dantonie, Esther, Paseales, 
Allegrini, Soldansky, Emma, Elizia, Lavinia, Beale, and the ladies of the corps 
de ballet. The opera to commenéc at 8 o'clock. Applications for boxes, stalls, and 
tickets, to be made at the box-office of the theatre. 

On Tuesday, July 15, Thalberg’s new grand opera, FLORINDA, the SPANISH 
DANCERS, and LES GRACES. 

Wednesday, July 16, and Thursday, July 17, Two Grand Extra Nights, com- 
prising the talents of Mae. Sontag, Mde. Fiorentini, Mde. Giuliani, Mdlle. Sofie Cru- 
velli, and Mdlle. Alboni; Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, Pardini, and Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
Signori Lablache, Massol, F. Lablache, Casanova, Scapini, Lorenzo, Kerranti, and 
Colletti ; Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, Mdile. Amalia Ferraris, and Mdlle. Ma¥ie Taglioni ; 
MM. Charles, Ehrick, Gosselin, and Paul Taglioni. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, JULY 

18th Handel’s MESSIAH. The Orchestrz, the most extensive availatle in 
Exeter Hall, will consist ot (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. 
Tickets 3s.; reserved, 5:.; Central. Area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the 
Society’s office, 6, in Lexeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


DISTIN’S TWELVE CONCERTS, 


OYAL MUSIC HALL, STRAND. Mr. Distin and his Sons 

will perform on their improved Sax Horns, in addition to their Operatic 

Selections, the celebrated Cuckoo Galop. The avove Galop is arranged for the 

Piano and Cornet-a-Piston, price 3s. post-free; and may be had of the Publisher, 

H. Distin, Military Musical Instrument Maker, 31, Cranbourne street, Leicester. 
square, London. 

CONVEYING TO Lb SPECTATOR SEVERAL MILES OF 
EUROPEAN SCENERY. 
R. CHARLES MARSHALL will be happy to treat with 


Schools and Heads of Families, for the admission of their Pupils or Children 
at a moderate charge, to his 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL & PICTORIAL EXHIBITION, 


Geographical, Historical, and Statistical—accompanied by appropriate Music, pre- 
senting Extensive Panoramas of the most remarkable 


CITIES OF EUROPE, 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY OF THE DANUBE, ENICE. 
SWITZERLAND anv ITALY, ROME any VENICE 
DOWN rue RHIN E, AnD HOME, 
THE WHITE CLIFFS OF ENGLAND. 
This Great Moving Diorama, presenting A GRAND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE, 
Tourists’ Gallery, Leicester-square. a Daily at 12, 3, and8. Doors open 


half-an-hour before the » 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 
Stalls, 3 


SCHOTT AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANO SOLOS, 

















Best, W. T., Op. 20. Valse di Bravura, 
Beyer, Ferd., Op. 42, Bouquet de Mélodies No. 26, Die Zauberflé'e. 

(To be continued ) 
” Op. 36, Repertoire des jeunes Pianistes No. 26, Die Zauberflite. 

‘ (To be continued.) 
Brisson, F., Op. 45, Impromptu, sur Bonsoir Mr. Pantalon 
Burgmuller, F. Blanche. Polka Mazurka’ 
Duvernoy, T. B., Op. 188, Ronde des Porcherons. Fantaisie’ 
Gottschalk, L. M. La Mélancolie. Etuae’ 
Rosellen, H. L’Orientale. Redowa’ 


Sets of the very last Galops, Polkas, and Waltzes by Hamm, Rainer, Kliegl, Stasny, 
and Strau-s, the most popular dance-music composers. 
PIANO DUETS, TWO PERFORMERS. 
Brunner, C. D., Op. 121, Fleurs teutoniques, 6 Rondinos on popular apn Airs, 


ks. 
ENGLISH SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. eis 
Lee, Alexander, hen Thou ’rt away.” 
Oberthur, Charies, Op. 69, “The Antidote.” 
me Op. 70, | “A Passing Thought.” 


Schott and Co., 89, St. James’s-street, 


season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, LE PRO 
Madame Viardot, Madame Castellan, Herr A ech Signor 
Signor Mei, Signor Stigelli, Signor Polonini, and Signer Mario. ston ad? 





ATi ae 
THIRD NIGHT OF IL FLAUTO MAGI D: 
N TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 15th, will. be pesformed 








Mozart’s celebrated Operas) « ink 19q ,coitqiioedse to emieT 
IL, dF LAUTO. MAGICO. oonevbs at eldevaq 
Pamina, ove Madame GRISI. 
Astrifiammante (Queen of N ight), 7 = int HET Ss 
(Being her third appearance on the “ge at ri tusk 
nf ooo ae ov WN Raa. 
Mettiosd, oe ove eve NEAT BE is Ame 
Iperethusa, _ ... on as aan Madille. VINTALE.. seiadlclalicibieae 
Papagena, Madawe VIARDOT.” seohae, 
aa ho has kindly undertaken the part), 
Serastro, oe «0 pes Herr FORMES. 
Monostato,... ah ae Signor aa 
Oronte, ove oe oe Signor SO: iy “7 
Two men in Armour, ... ooo eee Fb aed ate it ‘i 
Deonofontes, ... ose bee Signor POLONINID ™ ~~ 
Papageno, re ne dee nop Signor RONCONE, And...» 
Tamino, nae " Signor MARIO. , 


GRAND “EXTRA NIGHT. ii al 
LE PROPHETE, j 
On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY 17:h, will ~: re for the titra’ thine’ “ , 
HETE. _ Principal characte 
‘agliafico, L nacned tay? 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. : 
Commence at Eight. Boxes, Stalls, and ‘Tickets to be had at the Box..Offiee,,; 


of the Theatre. 





NEW -_ FOR THE PIANOFORTEs 


THALBFRG ... Beatrice di Tenda 


KOSELLEN ie as Deux Metodies de ae 1 and 2.~ 
ROSELLEN . on Fal D’andorre. i 
WOLFF ove eee Valse Original. . - 
WOLFF . ve Beatrice di Tenda. RA eAbet es 
SILAS éve ae La Primavera, Bagatelle. ose 
KALULIWODA .,.,, ais Invitation a la danse. rodlLéA beb 
OSBORNE nit 8 a de‘Perles 7” al ail cae 
SCHULTZ Duo L’espagniola. ni vieithiers 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





parts, 


CRAMER’S STUDIES. 


HE First Volume of this Work is now Publish 
upright form, newly revised and corrected by the Editor, and divides 
Price, 6s, each. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


in the = 
into ‘four ~* 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


STREICH ... Les Hirondelles. , 
RICHARDS dea ove oad Midsummer Day. Li 
RICHARDS es ee . Moonlight Serenade. , 
KICHALDS ase ove tee Danish Air. DEOL 
RICHAKDS we gee ove Pastorale f 
PRAEGER ° ° oe Momeni: Joyewx: 2 Be 
PRAEGER oe oe ° Nocturne Romantique, 
KUHE ove ove on ooo Styriens/ ~">* j 
SILAS ove ee ve ee Amaranth. ) 
SILAS ove ae ove ove La Primavera. 

(4 quatre. iota. 
THALBERG te te ee Prophete: 
SCHULTZ .. one a one Mélodie. 
WOLFF ooo ooo ove ove Euryanthe, 
WOLFF Preciosa. 


" Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 





Regent-street ; Keith ‘and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; and Cocks & Co., 6, op Barling: 
ton-street. Price 1s,,.or if sent by post, Is, 6d. US. YOOG YTS’ 


MR. CRIVELLI | 


EGS to acquaint his friends and ithe public that).a Thied,., 
Edition of the “ ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged ‘in the form 





of a Grammatical System of Rules for the ‘Cultivation of the Voice, uve had at his. 
residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music-se 
* Soon wil will be Teady, tl the French and German Translation. - ee 
CARTE’S PATENT: FLUTES, 


ust publish 
SKETCH of the successive IMPROVEMENTS made in;the 


FLUTE, with a statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are ‘constructed, 


and a comparison between the relative merits of the edn et Plates the: Flute of 
Boehm, and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. 


Tk. 


By RICHAR 
3 Addison. 210 


Publishers: Rudall, Rose, & Co. 38, Suuthampton-street, ceded 


ews 
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